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WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY. 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR, 
AUTHOR oFr “Jan VEDDER’s Wire,” ‘‘ THE Bow OF OraNGE Ripon,” ‘In Sprrz OF HIMSELF,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XII.—DANGER AND HELP. 


OCTOR WORTH had set his daughter a 
task of no light magnitude. It was 
true that Rachela and Fray Ignatius could no 
longer disturb the household by their actual 
presence, but their power to cause unhappiness 
was not destroyed. Among the Mexican 
families loyal to Santa Anna the dismission 
of the priest and the duenna had been a 
source of much indignant gossip, for Rachela 
was one of those women who cry out when 
they are hurt, and compel others to share 
their trouble. The priest had not therefore 
found it necessary to explain why the Senora 
had called upon a new confessor; he could 
be silent, and possess his dignity in uncom- 
plaining patience, for Rachela paraded 
his wrongs as a kind of set-off to her own. 

*¢ Such piety! such virtues! And the out- 
rageous conduct of the Senor Doctor! To 
be sure there was cause for anger at the 
Senorita Antonia, O yes! she could crow 
her mind abroad! There were books—O 
infamous books! books not proper to be 
read, and the Senorita had them! Well 
then, if the father burned them that was a 
good deed done, and he had almost been 
reviled for it—sent out of the house; yes, it 
was quite possible that he had been struck! 
anything was possible from those American 
heretics ; as for her own treatment—after 
twenty years service—it had been cruel, 
abominable, more than that—iniquitous ; 
but about these things she had spoken, and 
the day of atonement would come. Justice 
was informing itself on the whole matter.”’ 

Such conversations continually diversified, 
extended, repeated on all hands, quickly 
roused a prejudice against the doctor’s 
family; besides which, the Senora Alveda 
resented bitterly the visits of her son Luis 
toIsabel. None of the customs of a Mexican 
betrothal had taken place, and Rachela did 
not spare her imagination in describing the 
scandalous American familiarity that had 
been permitted—that this familiarity had 
taken place under the eyes of the doctor and 
the Senora only intensified the insult. She 
might have forgiven clandestine meetings, 
but that the formalities due to the Church 
and herself should have been neglected was 
indeed unpardonable. It soon became evi- 
XVITI—31 





dent to the Senora that she had lost the 
good-will of her old friends, and the respect 
that had always been given to her social 
position; it was difficult for her to believe 
this, and she only accepted the humiliating 
fact after a variety of those small insults 
which women reserve for their own sex. 

She was fond of visiting, she valued the 

good opinion of her caste, and in the very 
chill of the gravest calamities she worried 
her strength away over little grievances lying 
outside the walls of her home and the real 
affections of her life; and perhaps with 
perfect truth she asserted ‘that she had 
done nothing to deserve this social ostracism ; 
others had made her miserable, but she 
could thank the saints none could make her 
guilty.” 
_ The defeat of Cos had been taken by the 
loyal inhabitants as a mere preliminary to 
the real fight; they were very little 
disturbed by it; it was the overt act which 
was necessary to convince Mexico that her 
clemency to Americans was a mistake, and 
that the ungrateful and impious race must 
be wiped out of existence. The newspapers 
not only reiterated this necessity, but pro- 
claimed its certainty; they heralded the 
coming of Santa Anna, the victorious 
avenger, with passionate gasconading; it 
was @ mere question of a few days or weeks, 
and in the meantime the people of San 
Antonio were ‘‘ making a little profit and 
pleasure to themselves out of the extrava- 
gant reprobates.’”’ There was not a day in 
which they did not anticipate their revenge 
in local military displays, in dances and 
illuminations, in bull fights, and in splendid 
religious processions. 

And Antonia found it impossible to combat 
this influence ; it was in the house as certain 
flavours are in certain foods, or as heat is 
in fire; she saw it in the faces of her 
servants, and felt it in their indifference to 
their duty. Every hour she watched more 
anxiously for some messenger from her 
father, and as day after day went by in a 
hopeless sameness of grief, she grew more 
restless under the continual small trials that 
encompassed her. 

Towards the end of January, General 
Urrea, at the head of the vanguard of 
the Mexican army, entered Texas: his 
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destination was La Bahia or Goliad, a strong 
fortress garrisoned by the Americans under 
Colonel Fanning. Santa Anna was to leave 
in eight days after him with an army. of 
twenty thousand men ; he was coming to the 
relief of San Antonio. 

The news filled the city with the wildest 
rejoicing, the little bells of the processions, 
the big bells of the churches, the firing of 
cannon, the hurrahs of the tumultuous 
people made an uproar which reached the 
three lonely women through the closed 
windows of their rooms. 

‘Tf only Lopez Navarro would come! 
If he would send us some little message! 
Holy Mary, even he has forgotten us,” eried 
the Senora in a paroxysm of upbraiding 
sorrow. 

At that moment the door opened, and 
Fray Ignatius passed the threshold with 
lifted hands and a muttered blessing. He 
approached the Senora, and she fell on her 
kmees and kissed the hand with which he 
crossed her. 

‘Holy father!’’ she cried, “the angels 
sent you to a despairing woman.” 

‘My daughter, I have guided you since 
your first communion; how then could I 
forget you; your husband has deserted you— 
you, the helpless tender lamb whom he 
swore to cherish; but the blessed fold of 
your Church stands open; come, poor 
weary one, to its shelter.” 

«« My father,—” 

‘Listen to me! the Mexican troops are 
soon to arrive; vengeance without mercy 
is to be dealt out; you are the wife of an 
American rebel, [ cannot promise you your 
life or your honour if you remain here. 
When soldiers are drunk with blood, and 
women fall in their way, God have merey 
upon them I would shield even your 
rebellious daughter Antonia from such a 
fate. I open the doors of the convent to 
you all—there you will find safety and peace.” 

Isabel sat ‘with white parted lips and 
-clasped ‘thands listening. Antonia had not 
moved or ken, but with the last words 
the priest ‘turned fo her, and she came 
‘swiftly to her ‘mother’s side, and kissing 
her, whispered— 

«« Remember your promise to my father! 
Oh, mi madre, do ‘not leave Isabel and me 
alone!” 

“You too, dear ones! we will all go 
together till these dreadful: days are past.” 

“No, no, 001 Isabel’ and [ will not go; 
“we will die rather.” 

“The Senorita talks like a foolish one. 











Listen again! When Santa Anna comes for 
judgment it will be swift and terrible ; this 
house and estate will be forfeited ; the faith- 
ful Chureh may hope righteously to obtain 
it; the Sisters have long needed a new 
home ; the convent will then come to you; 
you will have no shelter but the Church. 
Come to her arms ere her entreaties are 
turned to commands.” 

“ My husband told me—” 

“ Saints of God! you have no husband; 
he has forfeited every right to advise you. 
Consider that, daughter, and if you trust 
not my advice, there is yet living your 
honourable uncle, the Marquis de Gonzaga.” 

Antonia caught eagerly at this suggestion ; 
it at least offered some delay, in which the 
Senora might be strengthened to resist the 
coercion of Fray Ignatius. 

“‘ Mother, it is a good thought; my great 
uncle will tell you what to do, and my 
father will not blame you for following his 
advice ; perhaps even he may offer his home, 
you are the child of his sister.” 

Fray Ignatius walked towards the fire- 
place, and stood rubbing slowly his long 
thin hands before the blaze, while the 
Senora and her daughters discussed this 
proposal. The half frantic mother was 
little inclined to make any further effort 
to resist the determined will of her old con- 
fessor, but the tears of Isabel won from 
her a promise to see her uncle. 

“Then, my daughter, lose no time; I 
cannot promise you many days in which 
choice will be left you. Go this afternoon, 
and to-morrow I will call for your decision.” 

It was not a visit that the Senora liked 
to make. She had deeply offended her 
uncle by her marriage, and their intercourse 
had since been of the most ceremonious and 
infrequent kind; but surely at this hour, 
when she was left without anyone to advise 
her steps, he would remember the tie of 
blood between them. 

He received her with more kindness than 
she hadanticipated. His eyesglittered in their 
deep sockets when she related her extremity 
and the priest’s proposal, and his small 
shrunken body quivered with excitement as 
he answered— 

“Saints and angels! Fray Ingatius is 
right about Santa Anna. We shall see that 
he will make caps for his soldiers out of the 
skins of the infidel ingrates; but as for 
going into the convent, I know not. A 
miserable marriage you made for yourself, 
Maria. Pardon, if I say so much! [ let 
the word slip always; 1 was never one to 
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bite my tongue. I am an old man; very 
well, come here, you and your daughters, 
till the days of blood are over, There is 
room in the house, and a few comforts in it 
also. I have some power with Santa Anna 
—he is a great man—a great man; in all 
his wars good fortune flies before him.” 

He kissed her hands as he opened the 
door, and then went back to the fire, and 
bent muttering over it: “ Giver of good! a 
true Yturbide—a gentle woman—she is like 
my sister Mercedes, very like her. These 
poor women who trust me, as I am a sinner 
before God, I am unhappy to deceive them.” 

Fray Ignatius might have divined his 
thoughts, for he entered at the moment, and 
said, as he approached him : 

“You have done right. The soul must 
be saved, if all is lost; this is not a time 
for the friends of the Church and of Mexico 
to waver; the Church is insulted every 
day by these foreign heretics.” 

“But you are mistaken, father; the 
Church holds up her head, whatever hap- 
pens. Even the viceregal crown is not lost 
—the Church has cleft it into mitres.” 

Fray Ignatius smiled, but there was a 
curious and crafty look of inquiry on his 
face: “The city is turbulent, Marquis, and 
there is undoubtedly a great number of 
Mexicans opposed to Santa Anna.”’ 

“Do you not know Mexicans yet; they 
would be opposed to God Almighty rather 
than confess they were well governed. 
Bah! the genius of Mexico is mutiny; 
they scarcely want a leader to move their 

, they rebel on any weak pre- 
tence. They bluster when they are courted, 
they crouch when they are oppressed, they 
are fools to all the world but themselves. I 
beg the Almighty to consider in my favour 
that some over-hasty angel misplaced my 
lot—I should have been born in New 
York.” 

The priest knew that he was talking for 
irritation, but he was too politic to favour 
the mood. He stood on the hearth with his 
hands folded behind him, and with a 
delightful suavity turned the conversation 
upon the country rather than the people. 
It was a glorious day in the dawn of spring, 
the tenderest greens, the softest blues, the 
freshest scents, the clearest air, the most 
delightful sunshine were everywhere. The 
white old town, with its picturesque crowds, 
its murmur of voices and laughter, its 
echoes of fife and drum, its loves and its 
hatreds, was at his feet; and far-off, the 
hazy glory of the mountains, the greenness 








and freshness of Paradise, the peace and 
freedom of the vast unplanted places. The 
old Marquis was insensibly led to con- 
template the whole, and in so doing, to put 
uppermost that pride of the country which 
was the base of every feeling susceptible to 
the priest’s influence. 

“ Such a pleasant city, Marquis; Spanish 
Monks founded it, Spanish and Mexican 
soldiers have defended it. Look at its fine 
churches and missions, its lovely homes and 
blooming gardens.” 

“Tt is also all our own, father. It was 
but yesterday I said to one of those insolent 
Americans who was condescending to admire 
it—‘ Very good, Sejior, and if you deign to 
believe me, it was not brought from New 
York; such as you see it, it was made by 
ourselves, here at- San Antonio.’ Saints in 
heaven! the fellow langhed in my face; we 
were mutually convinced of each other’s 
stupidity.” 

“Ah, how they envy us the country? 
And you, Marquis, who have travelled over 
the world, you can imagine the reason?” 

‘Father, I will tell you the reason ; it is 
the craving in the heart to find again the 
lost Eden. The Almighty made Texas with 
full hands; when He sets His heart on a 
man he is permitted to live there.” 

“Grace of God! you speak the truth. 
Shall we then give up the gift of His hand 
to heretics and infidels ?”’ 

‘“‘T cannot imagine it.” 

‘‘Then every one must do the work he 
can do. Some are to slay the unbelievers, 
others are to preserve the children of the 
Church. Your niece and her two daughters 
will be lost to the Faith unless you interfere 
for their salvation ; of you will their souls 
be required.” 

“ By St. Joseph, it is a duty not in agree- 
ment with my desire! I, who have care- 
fully abstained from the charge of a wife 
and daughters of my own.” 

“It is but for a day or two, Marquis, 
until the matter is arranged; the convent 
is the best of all refuges for women so 
desolate.” 

The Marquis did not answer, he lifted a 
book and began to read, and Fray Ignatius 
watched him furtively. 

In the meantime the Senora had reached 
her home. She was pleased with the result 
of her visit; a little kindness easily imposed 
upon this childlike woman, and she trusted 
in any one who was pleasant to her. 

“ You may believe me, Antonia,” she 
said, ‘‘my uncle was in a temper most 
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unusual ; he kissed my hands, he offered me 
his protection; that is a great thing, I 
assure you; and your father cannot object 
to our removal there.’’ 

Antonia knew not what answer to make. 
Her heart misgave her. Why had Fray 
Ignatius made the proposal ? She was sure 
it was part of an arrangement, and not a 
spontaneous suggestion of the moment ; and 
she was equally sure that any preconcerted 
plan, having Fray Ignatius for its author, 
must be inimical to them. 

Her mother’s entry had not awakened 
Isabel, who lay asleep upon a sofa; the 
Senora was a little nettled at the circum- 
stance: ‘“ She is a very child! A visit of 
such importance, and she is off to the land 
of dreams while I am fatiguing myself; I 
wish indeed that she had more considera- 
tion.”” Then Antonia brought her chocolate, 
and as she drank it and smoked her cigarito 
she chatted in an almost eager way about 
the persons she had seen. 

“Going towards the Plaza I met Judge 
Valdez; I stopped the carriage and sent my 
affections to the Senora. Would you believe 
it, he answered me as if his mouth were 
full of snow. His disagreeable behaviour 
was exactly copied by the Senora Silvestre 
and her daughter Esperanza. Dona Julia 
and Pilar de Calval did not even perceive 
me. Santa Maria! there are none so blind 
as those who wont see! Oh, indeed! I found 
the journey like the way of salvation, full of 
humiliations. I would have stopped at the 
store of the Jew Lavenburg and ordered 
many things, but he turned in when he saw 
me coming; once, indeed, he would have 
put his hat on the pavement for me to tread 
upon ; but he has heard that your father 
has made a rebel of himself, and what can 
be expected ? He knows when Santa Anna 
has done with the rebels not one of them 
will have anything left for God to rain on. 
And there was a great crowd and a great 
tumult—I think the whole city had a brain 
fever.” 

At this moment Isabel began to moan in 
her sleep as if her soul was in some intoler- 
able terror or grief, and ere Antonia could 
reach her she sprang into the middle of the 
room with a shriek that rang through the 
house. 

It was some minutes before the child 
could be soothed. She lay in her mother’s 
arms, sobbing in speechless distress ; but at 
length she was able to articulate her fright : 

‘Listen, mi madre, and may the Holy 
Lady make you believe me! I have had a 





dream. God be blessed that it is not yet 
true! Iwill tell you. lt was about Fray 
Ignatius and our uncle, the Marquis de 
Gonzaga. My good angel gave it to me, 
for myself and you all she gave it, and as 
my Blessed Lord lives I will not go to them! 
St! I will cut my white throat first!” and 
she drew her small hand with a passionate 
gesture across it She had stood up as she 
began to speak, and the action, added to her 
unmistakable terror, her stricken face, and 
air of determination, was very impressive. 

‘‘ You have had a dream, my darling ?” 

“Yes, an awful dream, Antonia! Mary! 
Mary! tender Mary, pity us!” 

‘«« And you think we should not go to the 
house of the Marquis ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, Antonia, I have seen the way. It 
is black, and cold, and full of fear and pain. 
No one shall make me take it. I have the 
stilleto of my grandmother Flores, I will 
ask Holy Mary to pardon me, and then—in 
@ moment—lI would be among the people of 
the other world. That would be far better 
than Fray Ignatius and the house of 
Gonzaga.” 

The Senora was quite angry at this fresh 
complication: “It was really incredible 
what she had to endure, and would Antonia 
please to tell her where else they were to go ? 
They had not a friend left in San Antonia— 
they did not deserve to have one—and was 
it to be supposed that a lady born noble 
could follow the Americans in an ox waggon ? 
Antonia might think it preferable to the 
comfortable house of her relation, but 
blessed be the Hand of God, which had 
opened the door of a respectable shelter to 
her.”’ 

‘‘ T will go in the ox waggon,” said Isabel, 
with a sullen determination; ‘but I will 
not go into my uncle’s house. By the saint 
of my birth, I swear it.” 

‘* Mother, listen to Antonia. When one 
door shuts, God opens another door. Our 
own home is yet undisturbed. Do you 
believe what Fray Ignatius says of the 
coming of Santa Anna? I donot. Until 
he arrives we are safe in our own home, 
and when the hour for going away eomes, 
even a little bird can show us the way to 
take; and I am certain that my father is 
planning for our safety. If Santa Anna was 
in the city, and behaving with the brutality 
which is natural to him, I would not go 
away until my father sent the order. Do 
you think he forgets us? Be not afraid of 
such a thing, it cannot take place.” 

Towards dusk Sefior Navarro called, and 
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the Senora brought him into her private 
parlour and confided to him the strait they 
were in. He looked with sympathy into the 
troubled, tear-stained faces of these three 
helpless women, and listened with many 
expressive gestures to the proposal of the 
priest and the offer of the old Marquis. 

‘‘ Most excellent ladies,” he answered, 
“it is a plot; I assure you that it is a plot. 
Certainly it was not without reason I was so 
unhappy about you this afternoon. Even 
while I was at the bull-fight I think our 
angels were in consultation about your 
affairs, your name was in my ears above all 
other sounds.” 

“You say it is a plot, Sefior; explain to 
us what you mean.” 

“Yes, I will tell you. Do you know that 
Fray Ignatius is the confessor of the 
Marquis ?”’ 

“ We had not thought of such a thing.” 

“Tt is the truth; for many years they 
have been close as the skin and the fiesh ; 
without Fray Ignatius the Marquis says 
neither yes nor no. Also the will of the 
Marquis has been lately made, I have even 
seen a copy of it; everything he has is left 
to the Brotherhoods of the Church ; without 
doubt, Fray Ignatius was the lawyer who 
wrote it.” 

“Sefior, I always believed that would 
happen; at my marriage my uncle made 
the determination ; indeed, we have never 
expected a piastre, no noteven a tlaco. And 
to-day he was kind to me, and offered me 
his home. Oh, Holy Mother, how wretched 
Iam; can I not trust in the good words of 
those who are of my own family ?” 

‘The tie of race will come before the tie 
of the family, the tie of religion is strongest 
of all, Senora. Let me tell you what will 
take place. When you and your children 


‘are in the house of the Marquis, he will 


go before the Aleade; he will declare that 
you have gone voluntarily to his care, and 
that he is your nearest and most natural 

ian. Very well; but further, he will 
declare that on account of his great age and 
the troubled state of the time he is unable 
to protect you, and ask for the authority to 
place you in the religious care of the Holy 
Sisterhood of St. Maria. And he will obtain 
all he wants.” 

“ But simply, what is to be gained by such 
treachery ? He said to-day that I was like 
rv sister Mercedes, and he spoke very gently 

me.” 

“He would not think such a proceeding 
really unkind; he would assure himself 





that it was good for your eternal salvation. 
As to the reason, that is to be looked for in 
the purse, where all reasons come from. 
This house, which the good doctor built, is 
the best in the city; it has even two full 
stories; itis very suitable for a religious house ; 
it is not far from the Plaza, yet secluded in 
its beautiful garden ; Fray Ignatius has long 
desired it; when he has removed you, 
possession will be taken, and Santa Anna 
will confirm the possession.” 

“God succour our poor souls! what shall 
we do then, Sefior ? The Mexican army has 
entered Texas, it will soon be here.” 

“* Quien sabe? Between the Rio Grande 
and San Antonio are meny difficulties. 
Urrea has 5,000 men with him, horses and 
artillery ; the horses must graze, the men 
must rest and eat. We shall have heavy 
rains. I am sure that it will be twenty days 
ere he reach the settlements, and even then 
his destination is not San Antonio, it is 
Goliad; Santa Anna will be at least ten 
days after him; I suppose, then, that for a 
whole month you are quite safe in your own 
home. That is what I believe now, if I saw 
reason to believe what is different I would 
inform you. The good doctor, to whom I 
owe my life many times, has my promise ; 
Lopez Navarro never broke his word to any 
man; the infamy would be a thing im- 
possible where the safety of three ladies is 
concerned.” 

‘And in a month, mi madre, what great 
things may happen! Thirty days of pos- 
sibilities! Come now, let us be a little 
happy, and listen to what the Sefior has to 
tell us. Iam sure this house has been as 
stupid as a convent,’’ and Isabel lifted the 
cigarette case of the Senora, and with kisses 
persuaded her to accept its tranquilising 
consolation. 

It was an elegant little golden trifle, 
studded with gems, her husband had given it 
to her on the anniversary of her twenty-fifth 
wedding day, and it recalled vividly to her 
the few sweet moments. She was swayed 
as easily as a child by the nearest or strongest 
influence, and after all, it did seem best to 
take Isabel’s advice and be a little happy 
while she could. 

Lopez was delighted to humour this mood. 
He told them all the news of their own 
social set, and in such vivid times some- 
thing happened every day. There had been 
betrothals and marriages, quarrels and enter- 
tainments, and Lopez, as a fashionable young 
man of wealth and nobility, had taken his 
share in what had transpired. 
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Antonia felt unspeakably grateful to him. 
After the fretful terror and anxiety of the 
day, after the cruel visit of Fray Ignatius, 
it was indeed a comfort to hear the 
pleasant voice of Navarro in all kinds 
of cheerful modulations. By and by, there 
was a low rippling laugh from Isabel, and 
the Senora’s face lost its air of dismal dis- 
traction. 

At length Navarro had brought his nar- 
rative of small events down to the afternoon 
of that day. There had been a bull fight, 
and Isabel was making him describe to her 
the chulos in their pale satin. breeches and 
silk waist scarfs, the Toreros in their scarlet 
mantles, and the picadores on their horses. 

‘“‘ And I assure you,” he said, “‘ the com- 
pany of ladies was very great and splendid ; 
they were in full dress, and the gold-pinned 
mantillas and the sea of waving fans were 
a sight indeed. O, the fans alone! so 
many colours, great crescents growing and 
waning with far more enchantments than 
the moon’s; their rustle and movement 
has a wonderful charm, Senorita Isabel, 
no one can imagine it.” 

“*Q, I assure you, Sefior, I can see and 
feel it. But to be there! That, indeed, 
would make me perfectly happy.”’ 

“Had you been there to-day you would 
have admired above all things the feat of 
the matadore Jarocho. It was upon the 
great bull, Sandoval; a very monster, I 
assure you. He came bellowing at Jarocho 


as if he meant his instant death, his eye- 


balls were living fire, his nostrils steamed 
with fury ; well then, at the precise moment 
Jarocho put his slippered feet between his 
horns and vaulted, light as a bird flies, over 
his back. Then Sandoval turned to him 
again. Well, he calmly waited for his 
approach, and his long sword met him 
between the horns. As lightly as a lady 
touches her cavalier, he seemed to touch 
Sandoval; but the brute fell like a stone 
at his feet. Whata storm of vivas! What 
clapping of hands and shouts of Valiente! 
And the ladies flung their flowers and the 
men flung their hats into the arena, and 
Jarocho stepped proudly enough on them, 
I can tell you, though he was watching the 
door for the next bull.” 

‘“‘Ah, Seiior, why will men fight each 
other, when it is so much more grand and 
interesting to fight bulls?” 

‘Senorita Isabel, if you could only con- 
vince them of that! But then, it is not 
always interesting to the: matadore ; for 
instance, it is only by the mercy of God 
and the skill of an Americano that Jarocho 
is at this moment out of purgatory.”’ 

The Senora raised herself from among the 
satin pillows of her sofa and asked excitedly: 
«Was there then some accident, Seor? Is 
Jarocho wounded? Poor Jarocho! ” 

** Not a hair of his head, Senora. I will 
tell you. St. Jago, who followed Sandoval, 





“The feat of the matadore Jarocho.” 


was a little devil; he was light, and quick, 
and had intelligence, you could see by. the 
| gleam in his eyes that he took in the whole 
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‘What a storm of vivas /” 


scene, and considered not only the people in 
the ring, but the people in the amphitheatre 
also to be his tormentors—perhaps in that 
reflection he was not mistaken. He meant 
mischief from the beginning, and he pressed 
Jarocho so close that he leaped the barrier 
for safety; as he leaped, St. Jago leaped 
also. Imagine now the terror of the spec- 
tators, the screams, the rush, the lowered 
horns within an inch of Jarocho, and Fray 
Joseph Maria running with the consecrated 
wafer to the doomed man! At that precise 
moment there was a rifle shot, and the 
bellowing brute rolled backward into the 
arena—dead.”’ 

“0 Maria, Purissima! how grand! In 
such moments one really lives, Sefior; and 
but for this absurd rebellion, I and my 
daughters could have had the emotion; it 
is indeed ctuel.’’ 

“You said the shot was fired by an 
American ?”’ 

‘Senorita Antonia, it was indeed; I saw 
him; he was in the last row. He had 
stood up when St. Jago came in, and he was 
watching the man and the animal with his 
soul in his eyes. He had a face, fine and 
thin as a woman’s, a very gentle face also; 
but at one instant it became stern and fierce, 





the lips hard set, the eyes half-shut, then 
the rifle at the shoulder like a flash of 
light, arid the bull was dead between the 
beginning and the end of the leap! The 
sight was wonderful, and the ladies 
turned to him with smiles and eries of 
thankfulness, and the better part of the 
men bowed to him, for the Mexican 
gentleman is always just to a great deed ; 
but he went away as if he had done 
something that displeased himself, and 
when I overtook him at the gates of the 
Alamo he did not look as if he wished 
to talk about it. However, I could not 
refrain myself, and I said, ‘ permit me, 
Colonel Crockett, to honour you; the 
great feat of to-day’s fight was yours, 
San Antonio owes you for her favourite, 
Jarocho.’ 

“«*T saved a life, young man,’ he 
answered, ‘and I took a life; and I'll 
be blamed if I know whether I did right 
or wrong.’ 

*« «Jarocho would have been killed but 
for your shot.’ 

«««That’s so; and I killed the bull; 
but you can take my hat if I don’t 
think I killed the tallest brute of the 
two. Adjourn the subject, sir,’ and with 
that he walked off into the fort, and I 

did myself the pleasure of eoming to see 
you, Senora.”’ 

He rose and bowed to the ladies, and as 
the Senora was making some polite answer 
the door of the room opened quickly and a 
man entered and advanced towards her. 
Every eye was turned on him, but ere a 
word could be uttered he was kneeling at 
the Senora’s side, and had taken her faée in 
his hands and was kissing it. In the dim 
light she knew him at once, and she cried 
out, ‘My Tomas! my Tomas! my dear son! 
For three years I have not seen you.” 

He brought into the room with him an 
atmosphere of comfort and strength. Sud- 
denly all fear and anxiety was lifted, and in 
Antonia’s heart the re-aetion was so great 
that she sank into a chair and began to ery 
like a child; her brother held her in his 
arms and soothed her with the promise of 
his presence and help. Then he said 
cheerfully : 

“Let me have some supper, Antonia, I 
am as hungry as a lobos wolf; and run 
away, Isabel, and help your sister, for I 
declare to you girls, I shall eat everything 
in the house.”’ 

The homely duty was precisely what was 
needed to bring every one’s feelings to their 
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normal condition, and Thomas Worth sat 
chatting with his mother and Lopez of his 
father, and Jack, and Dare, and Luis, and 
the superficial events of the time, with that 
pleasant matter-of-course manner which is 
by far the most effectual soother of troubled 
and unusual conditions. 

In less than half-an-hour Antonia called 
her brother, and he and Lopez entered the 
dining-room together. They came in as 
brothers might come, face answering face 
with sympathetic change and swiftness ; but 
Antonia could not but notice the difference 
in the two men. Lopez was dressed in a 
suit of black velvet trimmed with many 
small silver buttons, his sash was of 
crimson silk, his linen was richly em- 
broidered, and his wide hat was almost 
covered with black velvet and adorned with 
silver tags; it was a dress that set off 
admirably his dark intelligent face. 

Thomas Worth wore the usual frontier 
American costume: a dark blue flannel 
blouse, leather breeches, a wide leather belt, 
and leather Seite ‘Sevtaing his knees. He 
was very like his father in figure and face— 
darker perhaps, and less handsome ; but the 
gentleness and strength of his personal 
presence attracted every one first, and in- 
vested all other traits with their own 
distinctive charm. 

And O! what a change was there in the 
Senora’s room; the poor lady cried a little 
for joy, and then went to sleep like a wearied 
child. Isabel and Antonia were too happy 
_to sleep; they sat half through the night 
talking softly of the danger they had been 
in. Now that Thomas had come they 
could say had, for he was a very Great- 
heart to them, and they could even 
contemplate the expected visit -of Fray 
Ignatius without fear; yes, indeed, with 
something very like satisfaction. 


CHAPTER XIII.—ARRIVAL OF SANTA ANNA. 


Lert to themselves, the two men threw off 
like a mask the aspect of cheerfulness they 
had worn in the presence of the Senora. 
Thomas Worth ate heartily, for he had been 
without food since morning, but Navarro did 
not attempt to join his meal ; he sat patiently 
waiting, his sombre eyes fixed upon the 
mental visions which circled in the enchanted 
incense of his cigarette. 

Presently Thomas Worth turned towards 
the hearth, pushed the cedar logs on it to a 
focus, and at their leaping blaze lighted the 
pipe which he took. from his pocket. 








‘* Lopez, ’’ he said, ‘it strikes me that I am 
just in time to prevent some infamous plan 
of Fray Ignatius and my uncle Gonzaga.” 

“‘ T should not have lost sight of the Senora 
and your sisters. I have watched them faith- 
fully, though for many good reasons it has 
been best to appear indifferent. Will you now 
remain in San Antonio ?”’ 

“‘T have come with orders to Travis to 
blow up the Alamo and fall back upon 
Houston, who is at Gonzales, but I do not 
think the men will.permit him to do so.” 

“You have too many leaders ; also, they 
undervalue the Mexican soldiers, I assure 
you they do ; they fought Spain for ten years, 
they do not want then the persistence of true 
valour. The Americans may die in the 
Alamo, but they cannot hold it against the 
thousands Santa Anna will bring with him.” 

‘« They will die then ; they have no thought 
of retreat, nor of any deed that argues fear ; 
every man relies on himself, as if in his hand 
the moment of victory lay.” 

«‘ Every man will perish.” 

‘“‘ They will not perish in vain, Defeat is 
only a spur to the American soldier, every 
one makes him a better fighter. If Santa 
Anna massacres the men in the Alamo he 
seals the freedom of Texas.”’ 

‘‘ Houston should have come himself.” 

‘‘ Houston is biding his time; he is doing 
at present the hardest duty a great man can 
do—setting an example of obedience to a 
divided and incompetent government. Lopez, 
you said rightly that we had too many 
leaders ; when those appointed for sacrifice 
have been offered up, when we are in the 
extremity of danger and ruin, then Houston 
will hear the word he is waiting for.” 

“‘ And he will lead you on to victory ; indeed, 
I know it, I have seen him; he has the line, 
the fortunate line on the forehead ; he is the 
loadstone in the breast of your cause, the 
magnet who can draw good fortune to it. If 
fate be against you, he will force fate to 
change her mind; if fate weave you a common 
thread, he will change it into purple. 
Victory, which she gives to others reluctantly, 
he will take like a master from her hand. 
Houston! ! What essence, what existence, 
what honour, what hope, there is in those 
seven letters. Consider this—he will find a 
way, or make a way for Freedom.” 

Subsequent events proved the opinion of 
Thomas Worth correct with regard to the 
garrison in the Alamo. David Crockett, 
James Bowie, Barret Travis—the names 
were @ host in themselves; one and all 
refused to couple them with retreat. 
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‘Military defeats may be 
moral victories, young man,” 
said Crockett to Thomas 
Worth, ‘‘and moral victories 
make national greatness. 
The Roman that filled the 

with his own body, the 
men who died at Thermopyle, 
they live to-day and they have 
been talking with us.” 

“But if you join Houston, 

ou will save many lives.” 

“That isn’t always the 
point, sir. Jim Bowie was 
saying there was once a lover 
who used to swim two miles 
every night to see a young 
woman called Hero. Now, 
he might have waited for a 
boat and gone dry shod to 
his sweetheart; but if he 
had, who would have cared 
whether he lived or died ? 
The Alamo is our Hero; if 
we can’t keep her we can die 
for her.’’ 

The same spirit moved 
every soul at Goliad. Fan- 
ning was there with nearly 
nine hundred men, and he 
had named the place Fort 
Defiance, and asserted his 
determination to hold it. In 
the meantime Houston was 
using his great personal 
influence to collect troops, 
to make treaties with the 
Indians, and to keep together 
some semblance of a pro- 
visional government. 

But it had become evident 
to all the leading spirits of 


‘Yes, an awful dream.” 


the revolution that no half-way measures | more embittered. The American soldiers, 


would now do, they only produced half-way 
enthusiasm ; for this end Houston spoke 
out with his accustomed boldness :— 

*‘Gentlemen,— We must declare the In- 
dependence of Texas; and, like our fore- 
elders, sink or swim by that declaration. 
Nothing else, nothing less, can save us. The 
planters of Texas must feel that they are 
fighting for their own Constitution, and not 
for Mexican promises made to them twelve 
years ago and never yet kept.” 

The simple proposition roused a new 
enthusiasm ; for while Urrea was hastening 
towards Goliad, and Santa Anna towards 
San Antonio, and Filisola to Washington, 
the divided people were becoming more and 





who had hitherto gone in and out among 
the citizens of San Antonio during the 
day, and only slept in the Alamo, were 
conscious of an ominous change in the 
temper of the city; they gathered their 
recruits together and shut themselves in the 
fortress. 

Again Thomas Worth urged them to fall 
back either upon the line of Houston at 
Gonzales, or Fanning at Goliad ; but in the 
indecision and uncertainty of all official 
orders, Crockett thought it best to make the 
first stand at the great Mexican city. 

«« We can, at least,” he said, ‘‘ keep Santa 
Anna busy long enough to give the women 
and children of our own settlements time to 
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escape, and the men time to draw together 
with & certain purpose.” 

‘“‘The ery of Santa Anna has been like 
the v by wolf, wolf!” said Bowie; “I 
hear that great numbers that were under 
arms have gone home to plant their corn 
and cotton. Do you want Santa Anna to 
murder them piecemeal, house by house, 
family by family? Great George! Which 
of us would accommodate him with a pro- 
longed pleasure like that! No, he shall have 
a square fight for every life he gets "and the 
calm, gentlemanly Bowie was suddenly 
transformed inte @ flashing, vehement, 
furious @ He Isid his knife and 
pistols on the table, his steel blue scin- 
tillated as if i , his hand- 


round the grim 
better monument than the Alamo.” 

The speech was not answered with any 
noisy hurrahing, but the men around the 
bare long table clasped hands across it; and, 
from that last interview with the doomed 
men, Thomas Worth came away with the 
knowledge that he had seen the battle begun ; 
he felt now that there was no time to delay 
longer his plans for the safety of his mother 
and sisters; These were, indeed, of the 
simplest and most uncertain character, for the 
condition of the country and its few resources 
were such as to make flight the only way 
that promised safety; and yet flight was 
environed with dangers of every kind— 
hunger, thirst; exhaustion, savage beasts, 
Indians, and the triple armies of Mexico. 

The day after his arrival he had begun to 
prepare, as far as possible, for this last 
emergency ; but the Senora’s unconquerable 
aversion to leave her native city had con- 
stantly hampered him. Until Santa Anna 









really appeared, she would not believe in the 
necessity of such a movement. The proposal 
of Fray Ignatius, even if it did end in a 
convent, did not seem so terrible as to be a 
wanderer without a roof to cover her. She 
felt aggrieved and injured by Antonia’s and 
Isabel’s positive refusal to accept the sanctuary 
from the priest, and with the underhand 
cunning of a weak woman she had contrived 
to let Fray Ignatius know that she was not 
to blame for the refusal. 

All the same the priest hated her in 
@onjunction with her children. On the 
Morning after her interview with her uncle, 
he went to receive her submission; for the 
Marquis had informed him of all that had 
passed, and he felt the three women and the 
valuable Worth property already under his 
hard hand. He opened the gate with the 
air of a proprietor, he looked down the 
lovely alleys of the garden and up at the 
latticed stories of the handsome house, with 
that solid satisfaction which is the reward of 
what is acquired by personal effort or 
wisdom. 

When he entered the door and was con- 
fronted by Thomas Worth, he was for the 
Mioment nonplussed ; but he did not permit 
his ¢onfasion and disappointment to appear. 
He had not seen Thomas for a long time. 
He addressed him with suavity and regrets, 
and yet, “ was sure he would be glad to hear 
that, in the present dangerous crisis, the 
Marquis de Gonzaga had remembered the 
blood-tie and offered his protection to a 
family so desolate.”’ 

Thomas Worth leaned upon the balusters, 
as if guarding the approach to the Senora’s 
a ts. He answered: ‘The protection 
of the Marquis is unnecessary ; three ladies 
are too great a charge for one so aged, we 
will not impose it.” The face of the 
young man was calm and stern, but he 
spoke without visible temper, until the priest 
prepared to pass him. Then he stretched 
out his arm as a barrier :-—~ 

‘Fray Ignatius, you have already passed 
beyond the threshold ; permit me to remind 
you of Dr. Worth’s words on that subject.” 

“T put my duty before any man’s words.” 

‘‘ Sir, for my mother’s sake, I would not 
be disrespectful ; but I assure you also, that 
I will not permit any man, while I live, to 
disregard my father’s orders regarding his 
own household.”’ 

‘* 1 must see the Senora.’’ 

‘¢ That, L reply, is impossible.”’ 

‘‘ Presume not—dare not to interfere with 
@ priest in the duty of his office! It is a 
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**Clasped hands across 
the bare, long table.” 


} mortal sin. The curse of the Church will 


rest upou you.” 

“* The curse of the Church will not trouble 
me. But to treat my father’s known wishes 
with contempt—that is an act of dishonour 
— disobedience which I will not be guilty 
0 “fs 

“Santa Maria! suffer not my spirit to be 
moved by this Wicked One; out of my path, 

as!” 

The last word was not one which Thomas 
Worth had expected. He flushed crimson 
at its application, and with a few muttered 
Sentences, intelligible only to the priest, he 
took him firmly by the shoulder, led him 
outside the door, and closed and barred it. 
The expulsion was not accomplished without 
hoisy opposition on the part of Fray Ignatius, 


and it pained Thomas deeply to hear, in the 
midst of the priest's anathemas, the shrill 
cries of his mother’s distress and disapproval. 

The next domestic movement of Thomas 
Worth was to rid the house of Molly and 
Manuel, and the inferior servants. It was 


|not as easy a task as may be supposed. 


They had been ordered by Fray Ignatius to 
remain, and the order had not been counter- 
manded. Even if the Senora and her 
daughters were going east and their services 
were not needed, they had no objections to 
remain in the Worth House; they under- 
stood that the Church would take possession, 
and the housekeeping of the Church was 
notoriously easy and luxurious. 

However,) after exorbitant compensation 
had been made, and Molly had given in 
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return “a bit of her mind,” she left for the 
Trish colony of San Patricio, and Manuel 
immediately sought his favourite monte 
table ; when he had doubled his money, he 
intended to obey Molly’s emphatic orders, 
and go and tell the priest all about it. 

‘“‘] would rather face a battery of cannon 
than Fray Ignatius and the servants again, 
Antonia.” Antonia looked at her brother ; 
he was worried and weary, and his first 
action, when he had finally cleared the house, 
was to walk around it and bolt every door 
and window. Antonia followed him silently. 
She perceived that the crisis had come, and 
she was doing as good women in extremity 
do—trying to find in the darkness the hand 
always stretched out to guide and strengthen. 
As yet she had not been able to grasp it. 
She followed her brother like one in a 
troubled dream, whispering faintly with 
white lips, “‘ Oh God, where art Thou; help 
and pity us!” 3 

Thomas led her finally to his father’s 
office. He went to a closet filled with drugs, 
removed them, and then a certain pressure 
of his hand caused the back of the closet to 
disappear in a groove, and a receptacle full 
of coin and papers was disclosed. 

«We must take with us all the coin we 
can carry. What you are not likely to re- 
quire is to go to the menin the field. Then 
hide in its place the old silver, and the laces, 
and the jewels which came with the Flores 
from Castile, and any other papers and 
valuables which you received from our 
father. I think even Fray Ignatius will not 
discover them here.” 

“Is there any special need of hurry to- 
day 9 ” 

“Santa Anna is within forty-eight hours 
of San Antonio; he may force a march, 
and be here earlier. Travis told me last 
night that their advance scouts had come in 
with this intelligence; to-day they will 
gather every man they can, and prepare to 
defend themselves in the Alamo. As soon 
as Santa Anna arrives we are in danger. I 
must leave here to-night; I rust either 
take you with me or remove you to a place 
of more safety.” 

*“‘ Let us go with you.” 

“If my mother is willing.” 

“Tf she is not, what then ?”’ 

“* Lopez has prepared for the emergency. 
He has an empty house three miles west of 
San Antonio. He has had it completely 
victualled. I will take you there after dark, 
in the large green chariot. Ortiz will drive 
the light Jersey waggon on the Gonzales 











Road. When inquiry is made, the Jersey 
waggon will have attracted the attention cf 
every Mexican, and Fray Ignatius will re- 
ceive positive assurances that you were in it 
and are beyond his power; and certainly, 
without definite intelligence, he would never 
suspect you of- being anywhere on the high- 
way to Mexico.” 

‘‘ Shall we be quite alone?” 

‘‘ For two or three days you will be quite 
alone. Ortiz will, however, return with the 
waggon by a circuitous route ; for sooner or 
later you are sure to need it. Fear not to 
trust him, only in one respect will you need 
to supplement his advice by your own in- 
telligence—he is so eager to fight Santa 
Anna, he may persuade himself and you that 
it is necessary to fly eastward when it is not. 
In all other points you may be guided by him, 
and his disguise as a peon is so perfect that 
it will be easy for him to gather in the pul- 
querias all the information requisite for your 
direction. I have been out to the house, 
and I assure you that Lopez has considered 
everything for your comfort.” 

‘* However, I would rather go with you, 
Thomas.” 

‘‘ Tf must be as mother desires.” 

When the circumstances were explained to 
the Senora, she was at first very determined 
to accept neither alternative. ‘‘ She would 
remain where she was. She was a Flores 
and a Gonzaga. Santa Anna knew better 
than to molest her. She would rather trust 
to him than to those dreadful Americans.” 
Reminded of Fray Ignatius, she shed a few 
tears over the poor padrecito, and assured 
her children, ‘‘ they had made a mistake re- 
garding him, which neither oil nor ointment, 
nor wit nor wisdom, could get over.” 

It was almost impossible to induce her to 
come to a decision of any kind, and only 
when she saw Antonia and Isabel were 
dressed for a journey, and that Thomas 
had locked up all the rooms and was ex- 
tinguishing the fires, could she bring herself 
to believe that the trial so long anticipated 
had really come. 

‘My dearest mother! my own life, and 
the lives of many others may now hang upon 
a few moments. I can remain here no 
longer. Where shall I take you to?” 

‘**T will not leave my home.” 

** Santa Anna is almost here; as soon as 
he arrives Fray Ignatius and twelve of the 
Bernardine monks are coming here ; I was 
told that yesterday.” 

“Then I will go to the convent, I and 
my daughters.” 
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Antonia and Isabel must go with me.” 

She prayed, and exclaimed, and appealed 
to saints and angels, and to the Holy Virgin, 
until Isabel was hysterically weeping, An- 
tonia at a mental tension almost unendur- 
able, and Thomas on the verge of one of 
those terrifying passions that mark the 
extremity of habitually gentle and patient 
men. 

“‘My God, mother!” he exclaimed, with 
a stamp of his spurred boot on the stone 
floor ; “if you will go to the devil—to the 
priests, I mean—you must goalone. Kiss 
your mother farewell, girls; I have not 
another moment to wait.’’ 

Then in a passion of angry sobs and 
reproaches, she decided to go with her 
daughters, and no saint ever suffered with 
a more firm conviction of their martyrdom to 
duty than did this poor, foolish, affectionate 
slave to her emotions and her superstitions. 
But when Thomas had gone, and nothing 
was to be gained by a display of her 
sufferings, she permitted herself to be in- 
terested in their hiding-place, and after 
Antonia had given her a cup of chocolate, 
and Isabel had petted and soothed her, 
she began gradually to allow them to 
explain their situation and even to feel 
some interest in its discussion. 

They sat in the charmful dusky glimmer 
of starlight, for candles and fire were for- 
bidden luxuries. Fortunately the weather 
was warm and sunny, and for making 
chocolate and such simple cookery, Lopez 
had provided a spirit lamp. The Senora 
was as pleased as a child with this arrange- 
ment; she had never seen anything like it 
before, she even imagined the food cooked 
upon it had some rare and unusual flavour, 
she was quite proud when she had learned 
its mysteries, and quite sure that the 
chocolate she made upon it was chocolate 
of a most superior kind. 

The house had been empty for two years, 
and the great point was to preserve its air 
of desolation. No outside arrangement was 
touched, the torn remnants of some balcony 
hangings were left fluttering in the wind, 
the closed windows and the closed doors, 
the absence of smoke from the chimneys 
and of lights from the windows preserved 
the air of emptiness and loneliness that the 
passers by had been accustomed to see. And 
as it was on the highway into the city there 
were great numbers of passers—mule-trains 
going to Mexico and Senora, cavaliers and 
pedestrians, splendidly dressed nobles and 





‘No, mother; if you go to the convent, | officials, dusty peons bringing in wood, 





ranchmen, pedlars, and the whole long 
list of a great city’s purveyors and 
servants. 

But though some of the blinds were half 
closed much could be seen, and Isabel also 
often took cushions upon the flat roof, and 
lying down watched, from between the 
pilasters of the balustrade surrounding it, 
the moving panorama. 

On the morning of the third day of what 
the Senora called ‘their imprisonment,” 
they went to the roof to sit in the clear 
sunshine and the fresh wind; they were 
weary and depressed with the loneliness 
and uncertainty of their position, and were 
almost longing for something to happen that 
would push forward the lagging wheels of 
destiny. 

A long fanfare of trumpets, a roll of 
drums, a stirring march of warlike melody 
startled them out of the lethargic tedium 
of exhausted hopes and fears. ‘ It is Santa 
Anna!” said Antonia, and though they 
durst not stand up they drew closer to the 
balustrade and watched for the approaching 
army. Is there any woman who can resist 
that nameless emotion which both fires and 
rends the heart in the presence of great 
military movements ? Antonia was still and 
speechless, and white as death; Isabel 
watched with gleaming eyes and set lips; 
the Senora’s excitement was unmistakably 
that of exultant national pride. 

Santa Anna and his staff officers were in 
front. They passed too rapidly for individual 
notice, but if was a grand moving picture 
of handsome men in scarlet and gold, of 
graceful mangas and waving plumes, and 
bright coloured velvet caps, of high mettled 
horses and richly-adorned Mexican saddles, 
aqueras of black fur and silver stirrups, of 
thousands of common soldiers in a fine 
uniform of red and blue, with antique brazen 
helmets gleaming in the sun, and long lances 
adorned with tri-coloured streamers. They 
went past like a vivid wonderful dream, 
like the vision of an army of medieval 
knights. 

In a few minutes the tumult of the 
advancing army was increased tenfold by 
the clamour of the city pouring out to meet 
it. The clashing bells from the steeples, 
the shouting of the populace, the blare of 
trumpets and roll of drums, the lines of 
churchmen and officials in their grandest 
dresses, of citizens of every age, the 
indescribable human murmur—altogether 
it was a scene whose sensuous splendour 
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obliterated for a time the capacity of 
impressionable natures to judge rightly. 
But Antonia saw beyond all this brave 
~ show the ridges of red war, and a noble 
perversity of soul made her turn her sense 
inward ; then her eyes grew dim and her 
heart rose in pitying prayer for that small 
band of heroes standing together for life and 





liberty in the grim Alamo. No pomp of war 
was theirs, they were isolated from all their 
fellows, they were surrounded by their enemies, 
no word of sympathy could reach them ; yet 
she knew they would stand like lions at bay, 
that they would give life to its last drop for 
liberty, and rather than be less than freemen 
they would prefer not to be at all. 





ST. JOHN’S VISION OF A DOOR SET OPEN IN HEAVEN. 
(Revelations iv. 1.) 
By S. A. TIPPLE, AuTuor or ‘‘ EcHOES oF SPOKEN WORDS,” ETC. 


T. JOHN has been busy letter writing, 
and has just finished. His pen is laid 
down with a sigh of relief, perhaps, and a 
sense of satisfaction ; relief, that the strain 
of an absorbing work was over; satisfaction, 
that a duty had been discharged. And 
laying down his pen, he looks up; as one 
does after prolonged writing, or any close 
application, turning to the view from the 
window which we have not seen for awhile, 
gazing into the fire that has flamed and 
crackled unnoticed, or resting the eye upon 
a favourite picture against the wall—better 
still, may be, upon some dear face across the 
room, waiting for a glance. You know that 
first, free, loitering look at the familiar 
object or scene, after a spell of engrossing 
occupation. Very pleasant and refreshing it is 
often, especially when you have got through 
successfully, and are content with the content 
of having accomplished the task required of 
you. And occasionally, that look shows us 
something new in the familiar ; we note at 
the moment what we had not noted before ; 
catch sight of a point or feature that had not 
previously struck us, as though our completed 
labour had subtly affected our senses and left 
us with perception quickened or refined. 
The scribe on Patmos, stretching himself, 
looks up to the old sky above him, 
the sky that had been above him ever 
since he came to the rocky islet in the 
Aégean where he lived a prisoner ; to which 
he had lifted his face many a morning 
on waking, many a night on lying down, 
and looking up now—-‘‘ Behold a door 
set open in heaven!’’ Notas in our English 
version : ‘‘ A door was opened,’’ which gives 
the idea that he witnessed the act of opening, 
saw all at once a way of entry made where 
before there had been none; but, as it is in 
the Greek : “‘ A door set open,” or standing 
open—implying that it might have been 
there before, only he had not observed it ; 
had never observed it until he chanced to 








look at the conclusion of his writing. There 
it was now, at all events, with the appear- 
ance of having been there always; yet never 
until now had he marked it. How curious, 
how strange !——so often as he had raised his 
eyes thither, in all sorts of weather, in all 
states of the atmosphere, while wandering 
among the hills or by the shore; so often 
as he had sat watching the mighty expanse 
in storm and calm—when brilliantly blue, or 
darkly curtained with clouds—and yet no 
such phenomenon had been descried by him. 

And have we.not looked some day in 
directions in which we had been wont to 
look—and lo! a new thing caught our 
attention, concerning which we said—How 
curious, how strange, that it should have 
escaped us. hitherto? Why was it not 
visible to us yesterday, as it is to-day? 
Yesterday we saw nothing of it, and 
to-day nothing can be clearer or more 
obvious ; to-day it stands out prominently. 
Are we not constantly discerning in 
familiar things what we had not dis- 
cerned? Something which, in a hundred 
prior contacts with them or observations of 
them, we had failed to discern; and then, 
suddenly, it has become manifest, so 
manifest that we wonder and exclaim at our 
former blindness? How could we have 
looked a hundred times and missed seeing 
what is now so evident? Our sight lies at 
the mercy of the mind’s tone and temper, 
and is blunted or sharpened, dimmed or 
illumined thereby. The great world of men 
and women, of events and affairs, of books, 
pictures, stars, flowers, waits ever on our 
merital changes, and shapes and displays 
itself according to these. We suffer a sea 
of inward change, and the aspect of the 
outward varies correspondingly. Our mood 
now flings abroad a veil, and now rends the 
veil in twain ; is now concealing, and now 
revealing. The sermon you hear some 
Sunday morning, and are moyed and 
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thrilled by, you could not read later on, 
were it printed in largest type, because you 
who heard it would not be the reader, 
though you read. Were a past year given 
back to us with its succession of scenes, the 
very scenes of the past, would not be re- 
newed for us, because we, the spectators, 
would be no longer exactly what we were. 
So differently look the same things to us, at 
different moments, as we shift from inner 
state to inner state. Your prospects, for 
instance—the difficulties and disadvantages 
of your lot, and the chance of your 
surmounting these—as you contemplate 
them in the grey cold morning before 
entering your bath, or in the evening over 
the fire, after dinner. Then, often, you 
may behold a door set open, a door opening 
into a heaven of success, which earlier you 
had not beheld, and would have declared 
did not exist. A slight alteration in us, a 
little more bodily health and ease, a calmer, 
happier mind, a raising of the spirits—we 
can scarcely tell why—and how altered is 
the face of the world; what an altered view 
we take of the question under consideration ; 
what altered impressions are received from 
that which is around us. Love is blind, we 
say. Yes, and perceives too, more than can 
be perceived in its absence, discovering for 
us, here and there, what, without it, 
remains hidden. To the loving heart 
revelations are made, which hatred, 
malice, or uncharitableness must needs 
ridicule as delusions. Where, again, is the 
grim harshness’of the arduous duty from 
which we had recoiled, when once with an 
effort we have bravely performed it; or 
where the honeyed charm of the false 
indulgence that had tempted us, when once 
we have snatched and ended the enjoyment ? 

Ti is not Patmos that determines the 
Aporalypse, but the make and frame of the 
seer. For aught that flashes upon us by 
the way, we are answerable, not the 
way. He who helps to put me into 
another mental condition, helps to create for 
me more or less of a new earth and sky. 
And hence the utility of keeping anni- 
versaries, of observing times and seasons, of 
allowing the close or the beginning of a year 
to affect us, to render us for awhile specially 
solemn or tender; inwardly touched “thus, 
we look around with somewhat other eyes, 
getting lights and shades which we should 
not otherwise get, finding, in surveying the 
situation, or in pondering the story of our 
lives, lessons and suggestions which we 
should not otherwise find. Hence the value 





often of considering yet again what we had 
considered yesterday and put away; of 
reviewing old theories from the standpoint of 
our changed selves, or under the influence of 
subsequent and differing moods. 

But, it was ‘‘ after this’’ that St. John, 
looking up, saw a “door set open in heaven.” 
After what ? What was the antecedent ? 
We know what had been going on. He 
had been particularly engaged for some 
time. His heart and hands had been 
greatly occupied. He had been spending 
himself in earnest effort—in earnest effort 
for the benefit of the Seven Churches of Asia 
—had been intent on ministering to their 
welfare with his writing. These letters of 
his, preserved for us in the two preceding 
chapters, had doubtless cost him agood deal— 
a good deal of care and pains to choose the 
fittest words, to say the right and wise thing, 
to meet the different needs of the different 
communities—admonishing suitably, appor- 
tioning properly praise and blame. He had 
been studying and striving to write to each 
in the way that would be most likely to 
produce the salutary effect which he wanted 
to produce. What labour, doubtless, had 
been expended on these letters. What 
thought and anxiety for others. What an 
amount of loving sympathy and generous 
zeal they represented. And now, at length, 
they are finished. He has completed the task 
demanded of him, has done all that he felt it 
incumbent on him to do. After which, he 
looked, and “behold a door set open in 
heaven.” Whether he meant not merely 
post hoc, but propter hoc, whether he 
intended to intimate that his seeing as he did 
was the result of his having undertaken and 
accomplished as he had—that the door in 
heaven became visible to him in consequence 
of his exertion and application on behalf of 
the Seven Churches, and in blessed Divine 
requital for it—I cannot say. Anyhow, here 
is a suggestion of action—zealous, dutiful, 
and benevolent action—begetting vision, 
bringing with it the reward of new perception. 

It is remarkable how work does often purge 
and enlighten the eyes. Have we not 
found it so in our own experience? We 
have been dull and heavy; could discern 
nothing in the surrounding scene to 
cheer or enliven, all seemed dark and 
lowering; things were wholly depressing— 
“Ts life worth living?” we moaned. But 
shaking ourselves, we resolutely set to 
work, plunged straightway into strenuous 
occupation, and gradually becoming 
interested and absorbed, began to glow. 
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The heart expanded, the entire system 
underwent a change, and looking up, when 
we had toiled for awhile, half the clouds 
that had covered the sky were gone, the 
low horizon had lifted, our place appeared 
less dreary, our circumstances less miserable. 
We saw gleams of hope or consolation, 
where there had been naught but gloom ; 
saw an open door, where there had been 
naught but a blank impenetrable wall, 

Or again, duty has seemed to call us 
in a direction in which no track could 
be deseried, to require of us a step involving 
difficulties and dangers insurmountable, 
difficulties not to be grappled with, dangers 
that could not be defied. We were 
unable to see at all how we should manage, 
were unable to see any possible modus vivendi 
for us, beyond. But we have surrendered to 
duty, heedless of consequences, content 
to leave the future and act in the living 
present. Faithfully and boldly we have 
said to ourselves: ‘‘ Let us do at once and 
without lingering what we feel to be 
right for to-day.” And in going forward thus, 
not knowing whither we went, knowing only 
that conscience ordered us to go, how the 
way has opened before us. We have per- 
ceived that a practicable path existed where 
we had foreboded there would be none ; have 
discovered that the difficulties and dangers 
were fewer than we had feared, or less in- 
surmountable ; and like one who, pushing 
on determinedly into the interior of a strange 
country, theinterior of which was supposed to 
be all burning desert, lights there upon green 
bordered lakes and rushing waterfalls—we 
have found guidance and succour, satisfactions 
or solaces that we had never anticipated: 
O, the new and larger views that have been 
gained sometimes by rising to follow, in spite 
of all that threatened, some voice of duty 
heard; by rising to obey some one command- 
ment revealed to us, whilé scarcely sure, 
perhaps, about anything besides. How it 
has brought with it gradual deliverance 
from perplexities or incertitudes with which 
we had been troubled, and given us light 
that wé had not, on other matters. We have 
seen then, as we had not seen, what should 
be done next, what the ensuing course of 
action should be; have acquired wider and 
higher conceptions of duty, or caught sight 
of principles of life of which we had no 
glimpse before. Go forward promptly against 
whatever threatens, to fulfil the obligations 
you recognise. Hasten to perform the task 


that claims performance. That way lies the 
mount of vision, more vision and clearer : 











The summer Pulchrum rests in heaven above ; 
Do thou, as best thou mayst, thy duty do: 
Amid the things allowed thee, live and love ; 
Some day thou it shalt view. 


And whether it was St. John’s devotion 
to the interests of the Seven Churches and 
his labour to promote them that opened his 
eyes to the open door or not, there can be 
no question as to the illuminations often 
obtained through endeavours to minister, 

What we need often, to bring us revival and 
exhiliration, when ‘the heart is sick, and 
all the wheels of being slow,” or to cleanse 
us for better perceiving, for healthier and 
happier vision, is just to pour ourselves out 
in some work of service, in some attempt to 
be helpful; our view is narrower often, or 
sadder, our sight dimmer than it would be, 
were we more poured out thus. 

“ After this,” St. John saw “a door open 
in heaven.” Ah! but it was no more than 
a dream of his, you say. True, yet the 
dreams of a soul intent on diffusing good, 
devoted to the service of man, are wiser often 
than the doubt and scepticism of the self- 
centred, or of those who stand pondering, 
debating, speculating only, with folded hands. 
The former are more likely to reflect, in 
their imaginings the thoughts of God. And 
if the Apostle’s mystic dream is ever to be 
realized for us, if we are ever to reach a 
firmer assurance of the Eternal and His 
invisible kingdom, or to find a clue to the 
mystery of human existence, it will be, not 
through intellectual growth or scientific 
progress, but through the growth and increase 
among us of the ministering spirit. As the 
sufferings of Christ abound in us—His pangs 
of compassion, His anguish of altruistic 
consecration—so also will His consolation 
abound in us, the consolation of what He saw 
and was persuaded of concerning the unseen. 

Are we craving a glimpse of something that 
shall inspire us with more hope for the future 
of society, a sign of some better and more 
perfect state to come, a promise of the 
ultimate extinction of suffering and evil? 
The glimpse, it seems to me, is afforded, the 
sign appears, the promise is written, in the 
deepening and extension of the philanthropic 
sentiment, in the development of pity and 
sympathy, of moral impatience and indig- 
nation that marks our age. All great 
reforms, all solutions of vexing social 
problems have sprung from hence. Our 
passionate prayers and tears indicate our 
destiny. In our own  dissatisfactions, 
waxing keener and stronger, we may behold, 
if we will, ‘‘ a door set open in heaven.” 































EVENING. 


re fadeth o’er the mountains, 
Purple shadows veil the sea, 
Fleecy mists so soft and tender 
Kiss the landscape lovingly. 


Nature now is hushed in silence, 





Like a child whose weary eyes, 
Tired with the passing pageant, 
Sink to sleep when daylight dies. 


Lo, the silver moon appeareth 
From her throne in azure pale, 
One by one her starry courtiers 
Glisten forth in shining mail. 
Far away faint streaks of amber 
Quiver in the fading west, 
Thus the day, its farewell taking, 


Leaves the earth in peace to rest. 


ARNOLD H. HOOLE. 
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Dolmens by the way. 





A BIT OF TUNIS. 
By R. STENNING. 


ETWEEN Tunis and Kef the country is 

chiefly remarkable for the clearness 

-of its most distant horizon. The ordinary 

standard of eye measurement is useless. 

Fifty miles is as ten, and ten within an 
hour’s walk. 

The landscape is covered with stubbly grass 
‘and prickly scrub-wood, broken here and 
there by clumps of palm, acacia, wild pear, 
and sycamore, and here and there with 
«clusters of miserable hovels, white in the 
bright sun, yet little better than dustbins of 
garbage on which cocks and hens of strange 
anatomy find their living. Sheep are the 
most cultivated cattle, and goats the next. 
Far from any habitation, solitary shepherds 
may be seen dozing and dreaming their 
all-alike days away by nibbling flocks, which 
seem especially to like the short grass which 
marks the spot where acres of a buried city 
lie. Now and then the traveller passes a 
caravan of camels making its slow way from 
some market of the interior to the coast, 
silently moving through the vast solitudes 
as the vision of a dream : now a company of 
beggars—most pitiable diseased-looking 











objects, who in England would have been 
in hospital; then a rich merchant and 
train on horseback, or a hideous saint 
masquerading piety, or a wild-looking soldier 
with a musket slung from his shoulder 
behind him, on his way a messenger for a 
sheik to a pasha—everybody save the beggars 
looking straight before them as we pass, as if 
walking in sleep, the camel-drivers alone ex- 
changing a word as they pass, and all giving 
to the boundlessness of the landscape the air 
of another world. Nowhere can the European 
so near to his own country realise a life so 
far from it. It might be in another planet— 
across the depths of space rather than across 
@ narrow sea, on the nearest neighbouring 
continent. Every ten or twenty miles of the 
road, wherever a spring of water may be 
found, are pitched clusters of what may 
fairly stand for “ the tents of Israel,” such 
dwellings as Abraham, and Lot, and Jacob 
dwelt in. Forming four sides of an inner 
square, ten or twenty families dwell, each ina 
low canvas house, the colour of the dark sail- 
cloth familiar in the sails of our English fish- 
ing boats. Each dwelling is formed by raising | 
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the large cloth in the middle by a long, level 
pole, supported at each end by a seven-foot 
upright; the pole actingas a kind of roof-tree, 
the edges of the canvas resting on the grass. 
Their shape is that of a long roof, with the 
eaves on the ground. Within the square are 
yoke-oxen and a plough, an arrow and a 


threshing-floor, such as were in use when | 


Jacob dwelt in Goshen, a stand of muskets, 
hens and chickens and milch goats, one or 
two brick pits used for ovens, heated with 
“the grass which to-day is,” a mill for 
‘‘two women ”’ to grind corn, and a herd of 
half-naked jolly boys and girls and quite 
naked babies. 
pots and pans, and quite lovely antique 
lamps, which are after the fashion of those 
with which Pharaoh’s daughter lighted her- 
self to bed. 

The men labour in fields far and near, 
choosing their land as Lot did: the world 
seems before them ; all they have to pay for 
it is the tax of the Bey and the tribute to 
the sheik. 

Of the outside world they know nothing 
save from the travelling story-teller, who, 
for a night’s refreshment and repose, relates 
to them events of the day and scenes of 
history. He moves on at dawn, and they 
turn to gossip over his stories as they make 
their butter and bake their cakes, or rest 
in the heat of noon in the shadow with 
their ploughs. And here many of them, 
without ever seeing a builded house, marry 
and are given in marriage, and laugh, 


Within are clothes-chests, | 






and labour, and die. They have great 
love of theit young children, and their 
chief recreation is to play games with them 
and romp. 

The husbandry of the country is surely 
more primitive than that of the patriarchs. A 
small grotesque plough, which only scratches 
the earth, is dragged by a camel, an ass, or 
a goat and an ass, and buckwheat and maize 
are sown on the turned-up soil without 
more ado. Every third year the ploughed 
field is left to grow grass, which is its only 
“manure.” Badly as the land is cultivated, 
it yields a wonderful return. 

The foliage of the country indicates a rich 
soil, and suggests the long-gone days when 
Tunis was regarded as the granary of the 
Roman Empire. Dates, figs, apricots, and 
peaches abound everywhere. Architecture 
and agriculture alike give the oppressive 
sense of a country in decay. 

This is said to be the aspect of every 
country where Mahommedanism and the 
Turk reigns. In parts the country is well 
watered by tributaries of the Mejerdah. 

Here and there the road climbs through 
winding and difficult mountain paths, with 
now and then steep flights of stairs, and 
excavated rocks—which are surely traces of 
some other than lazy Moorish civilisation. 
The hills are the outer works of the Atlas 
range. Elsewhere, too, are seen signs of 
a hardier race having been in the land than 
those which inhabit it now. Here and 








| there is a dolmen or cromlech, which the 








Ploughman ploughing. . 
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The Tunis Shepherd. 


goatherd and his flock make a shadow from 
the heat, with no human creature for miles 
around, and no sound but the bleat of the 
goat, or the distant bell of a passing camel, 
to break the immense silence the whole year 
round. They seem to be scenes in a dream, 
or pictures in a book. 

With integrity, freedom, and industry the 
land might be a paradise. There are in 
the country vast springless wastes of sand, 
into which the feet sink, liable to heat- 
storms, seeming to fallisuddenly out of the 
sky on one margin of it and as suddenly to 
rise into it again .on the other, meanwhile 
carrying up clouds of swirling sand, scooping 
out deep gullies and raising high mounds. 
Motion is difficult, ami breathing beeomes 
almost impossible in ‘these storms, and man 
and beast sometimes drop and perish in 
them. But the northern regions have 
evidently .a rieh .soil, anneal of supplying 
food for ten ae own population. Such 
is the coun is and Kef, a 
distance of ‘fi = 

The city comes in view lying in a hollow 
of a hilly region, bare of trees, as the’ road 








bends over a brow to the north—a white 
blaze in the bright sunlight spread out upon 
the surrounding February ‘green. At the 
distance there is a brightness and a clean- 
ness that makes it seem a well-kept city— 
at least to eyes that are accustomed to 
associate even in the distance a misty, 
murky look with ill-kept and dirty places. 
But distance gone, the place assumes a 
totally different appearance—deserted streets, 
ruined houses, dust, filth, and garbage ; 
labyrinths, and flights of steps, and open 
spaces, and courts and arches, broken here 
and there by a great house decorated with 
mosaics in brilliant colours, a carved open- 
worked Mbalustraded gallery supported by 
brackets in arabesques, giving the idea 


of the wealth and power within, if it be still 
‘there! Forthe whole air of the ‘place is as of 


a city abandoned after a siege—a vast 
necropolis, ghastly with unlaid sheeted dead 
—silence, solitude, ruins, with weird figures 
flitting about among the keepers of the 
tombs. 

The feeling is little broken at the Governor’s 
house, where stands the highly picturesque 
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soldiery of the country, sentinels of the gate, 
sitting on the ground or lolling within the 
gateway in attitudes of reflection. In the 
Governor’s guard, variety of height, gait, 
rags, and arms seem to be the principal 
pride. 

Not far away lies a dead and rotting 
camel, which the useful vultures are bit by 
bit demolishing. The roadway is steep 
and stony as a dry bed of a mountain 
river, banked on either side with walls 
cracked, tumbling, and fallen, as if built 
to confine its winter torrents and de- 
molished by them. They are houses, and 
ruins of houses. 

The inhabitants have a sleepy, savage, 
stupid aspect. They stand about the 
streets, squat behind trays of bread they are 
selling, and vegetables and rubbishy-looking 
earthenware, and ironmongery, in holes in 
the walls, standing for our shops, and under 
awnings and archways. The children, 
unlike the children of the tent in the open 
country, look ill-nourished and blotched; 
and age is all wizened and haggish. On 
everybody is the sullenness and silence of 
a prison. Clothing is scanty and filthy. 
People exist, not live. 

Here is a camel crouched, chewing the 
cud while its gaunt driver is stretched in a 
corner close by asleep. The place is a 








sepulchre, a labyrinth of tombs, faint with 
smells, fetid with garbage, ghastly with 
spectral figures disappearing silently around 
corners. 

Here, as in all Tunisian cities, Jews exist 
everywhere, with the same features and the 
same vocation as in our own land. From 
the days when they instinctively chose rather 
to be called Israelites than Abrahamites, 
they have been money-makers. With the 
craft of serpents, and with their cruelty, they 
have lent and changed money. They are 
splendid supplanters. They make their 
riches out of others’ ruin. They are held in 
contempt, here as everywhere—which here, 
as everywhere, they endure for gold. They 
live in their own quarter, feared and 
derided. 

Some trade is done with the African 
interior. Stuffs, and arms, and pottery are 
exchanged for hides, gums, and ivory, and for 
slaves. Slavery exists here in its oldest and 
least objectionable form ; yet is it a cruel and 
degrading institution. Frequent caravans 
to the capital pass through the place with 
merchandise for Europe and the East. 

Here and there among the ruins varieties 
of the cactus tribe and palm lift their 
drabbish greenery into the still, hot air. 
As everywhere, everything is worse in cities 
here than it is in the country—manners, 
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character, hospitality, religion ; even the air 
of heaven, the very sunshine, is laden with 
pestilent odours and pestilence. For flowers 
there is filth; and for people, hags and 
spectres among adults, and scald-headed 
rags and bones for children. Even the 
skies, so fair, as the year advances 
become ovens. At times it is too hot 
to stand, to speak, to think, to sleep. 
All energies of mind and body melt out 
at every pore, and course down the face 
in springs running by the neck into rivers 
over the body; every rag upon you is as 
wet as if immersed ina bath. The couch 
on which you lie becomes full, like a 
full sponge. Despite the oven you are in, 
nothing becomes dry. The heat turns you 
into perpetual springs of water, which you 
feel coursing like surface veins over every 
limb to the tipssof your fingers, meeting in 
your couch as*auwreseryoir. Handkerchiefs 
and towels: asi well as clothing become 
charged with moisture until they will absorb 
no more, Thirstisintolerable. The water 
you would queneh:it'by is hot. You fling it 
to the ground, which is instantly dry again. 
You, move to another bed; it makes your 
moist clothesseorch you: You languidly fan 
yourself; the air is:ilike-the blast of a furnace. 
Nobody speaks: Hverybody lies-as if dead. 
Nobody’ speaks+-only* now and. then, one 
faintly gasps). ‘‘Oh,. isn’t it dwful!’’ The 
head throbs likewhammer. Every vein is a 
pulse:  Outsides your: house not asound is 
heard, nota:voices The city seems deserted, 
a city ofthe dead. Under such circumstances 
it is: not difficulf: to dream of oneself 
pie of a abandoned to fate 
y those who» had yet strength: to fly. 
The thermometer showed 115° Foci 
You. are in the shade, almost in the dark, 
within thick walls omthe:north side of the 
building; its roof sereened! with awnings; its 
windows sereened: with: venetians, every 
opening opem Through:the:doorway may 
be. seen the air:by the ground of the court: 
yard quivering with heat as: if off the top-of 
& stove. 
. Towardsevening the temperature subsides, 
but even. the. summer night*is- never: cool, 
in theit seeaenams > catihiaaelaourtn aeons 
in their long.white caics foldi round 
their heads, ives :in the heat of an 
English July noony.amd call iticool.. Theyy 
place a block; hollowed alittle; umder™ 
their head, aud‘arcruise of water by it, and, 
lie pro: still upon their mats till dawn, 
where an ishman would toss fevered 





and gasping. 





Yet they know here a bit of winter. Snow 
sometimes falls; and frost at times almost 
turns water, which in summer is boiling, into 
ice. The breath of winter is brief, and the 
sky and air while clear are magnificently 
clear. A winter in Tunis, as facilities for 
travel are increased, and European con- 
veniences are multiplied, will not be an 
unfamiliar thing for the jaded slaves of our 
busy English civilization to spend. 

The population is Moor, Arab, Berber, and 
Jew. The Moor rules, the Arab wanders, 
the Berber fights, the Jew lends money. 
The Moor owns the city, the Arab the 
wilderness, the Berber the mountains—wild 
rebel fellows who own no power but muskets 
and ‘saints.’ Saints are more to them 
than sheik or Sultan. 

The character of the people is that which 
is common to all people of Mahommedan 
religion, either as its product or as a condition 
of its reception, or probably both—turbulent, 
intolerant, irreconcilable, inaccessible to 
mercy; in their peace sensual as monkeys, 
in their wars savage as wolves. They are 
liars and thieves by profession. The Moors, 
who hold the wealth and trade of the 
country, represent law and order, and the 
leech functions of the State. The rest, who 
are’ Ishmaelites—who rove, needing little, 
and getting it by their sword—live under 
the protection of the Government so long as 
they do not rob the rich, and duly pay up 
their tribute: of taxes and tithes for priest 
and bey. 

These different races are united im a 
common fanaticism. They meet in the same 
mosque and worship a god who is the 
exaggeration oftheirown natures. He hates 
as they do, and demands his tribute from the 
weak. He’is strong, and has aheaven for 
his. friends, and a dungeon of oblivion and 
misery for his enemiess He has:the keys of 
Paradisey. and preserves’ a: peculiarly” acrid 
hatred to Christians. They are indoctrinated 
with this* idéa» of God by their teachers. 
Modérmincursions*of Christians as equals in 
the:civil law: have aroused priests and sehool- 
masters! to zealous revival of the: creeds 
which a few centuries ago made: galley- 
slaves of all Nazarenes who fell into their 
hands. While children, they are taught to 
hate even commerce with the “ infidel.” 
Unbelief is to be regarded as the greatest sin. 
Ié is instilled into them that to have 
‘*no dealings” with men who worship not as 
they do is high service to God, ensuring 
years of bliss hereafter. They are made to 
see faith as scoffing at a Christian. Lying, 
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theft, rapine, and murder are left unassailed ; | medans be preserved from destruction and its 


courtesy, charity, communion—these with a 
Christian are the only deadly sins. 

It is the “‘ mosque and the priesthood in 
danger” that girds these Tunisian eccle- 
siastics to their spiritual warfare. Only by 
exclusiveness can the Diana of the Mahom- 


ministers be continued in their livings: They 
are protectionists against all foreign’ en- 
lightenment. Theirreligion, resting as it does 
on general ignorance and superstition, stands 
or falls with their continuance. They-are a 
line of sentinels guarding things as they are 
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against the dangers of enlightenment. The 
secularauthorities are with them. They, too, 
suspect the influence of Christendom, and 
vaguely fear the destruction of their empire 
by its ideas of the value of the individual 
and the existence of rulers for nations—not 
of nations for rulers. 

Still, there is too much colour given to the 
objections of priests and rulers to Christianity. 
The so-called Christian drinks wine, and 
smokes cigars, and despises the simpler 
table of the Mahommedan for the prodigal 
meals of the European—so, at least, does the 





travelling European, which is another name 
for “‘ Christian,” with whom he exchanges 
ideas and salutations as he passes. 

It is one of the inevitables that the first 
“‘ Christian ’’ representatives everywhere are 
reckless commercial adventurers and wealthy 
travellers. The disciples of Jesus—alas! 
these are no longer the “ people called 
Christians.” To the Tunisian, all manner of 
unclean persons—French, Italian, German, 
English—all are Christians ! 

There seems to be no “missions” to 
Mahommhedans. 





A CHINAMAN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


By THE Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, 


NE of the oddest, but certainly not the 
least useful, of Sunday Schools is that 
established in Boston for the benefit of the 
Chinese resident in that city. Itis attended 
by 150 of them, all of whom are lads or men, 
and it is taught by 150 teachers, all of 
whom, with only two or three exceptions, 
are women. 

John Chinaman has his own ideas on 
school matters, and he sticks to them. He 
demands, in the first place, a lady teacher. 
Men have the greatest difficulty in getting 
pupils and never succeed in keeping them 
for any length of time. In the school 
recently a gentleman had a Chinaman told 
off to him. It was a game of bo-peep. 
When the would-be master appeared the 
Chinaman disappeared, and when, by any 
chance, the former absented himself the 
latter was in his place waiting to be taught. 
One day the Chinaman told this teacher, 
‘I don’t like he-teachers.” At last a lady 
was found for him, and he was never known 
to miss a Sunday again. Amongst lady 
teachers too these strange Sunday scholars 
have preferences. Those that are blonde 
are invariably the greater favourites. Then 
a Chinaman demands a teacher all to him- 
self; nothing less will suffice him. If an 
attempt is made to make a class even of two 
lads, both absent themselves. Jealousy and 
intolerance in this matter are carried to 
absurd lengths. A teacher, for example, is 
absent one day and has not provided a 
substitute and her pupil therefore is sitting 
having nothing to do. If another teacher 


near the hapless youth says one word 





to him her own pupil resents it. Instantly 
he will shut his book and fold his arms, and 
refuse to go on until his teacher again 
devotes to him her whole attention. As 
one said, ‘‘ I want a whole woman teacher 
or none.” 

The dress of the Chinese and the way the 
school is arranged make it a very picturesque 
sight. Teachers and scholars do not sit 
opposite each other as with us, but side by 
side. There are thus long rows of Chinamen 
and ladies, alternating the one with the other, 
running down the room. All the Chinese 
are more or less in native costume; those 
who have recently entered the school, the 
freshmen, are completely so. They have 
sandals, gorgeously coloured silk gowns, and 
long pig-tails hanging down their backs. 
As, however, they become Christianised, 
they, bit by bit, put off their own and adopt 
the Western dress. First the sandals are 
discarded for boots, then the silk gown for a 
cloth coat, and finally the pig-tail is arranged 
in a coil on the top of the head, or concealed 
under the coat, or cut off. As, however, 
this last operation debars a Chinaman from 
ever returning to his native land very few 
resort to it. In the school there are pupils 
in all stages of dress and hair transformation, 
and it is possible from this alone to tell how 
long the pupil has been under instruction. 
And if in the street one meets a Chinaman 
in a black suit with kid gloves and a silk hat, 
it is quite certain that he has passed through 
the catechumen’s stage altogether, and is a 
member of a Christian church. 

The first difficulty a teacher meets with 
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in her work arises from her inability to 
distinguish one Chinaman from another. 
All the scholars, old and young, look as alike 
to her as a flock of sheep; she cannot 
recognise her own pupil. But by-and-by, 
as a shepherd knows his flock, she comes 
to know them. Individual differences 
appear and she begins to wonder how she 
could ever mistake one for another. A 
second difficulty is that of language. Asa 
rule, Chinamen on entering the school do 
not know a word of English, nor do their 
teachers know a word of Chinese. Each 
lady has therefore to do her best by means 
of pictures and gestures to get an idea into 
her pupil’s head. What language she does 
use is English, and thus her pupils acquire 
that tongue. A knowledge of the truths 
of Christianity and of English are thus taught 
simultaneously. When a Chinaman can 
read his own language, which only a few of 
them can do, his progress is easier, as the 
text for the day is written up on the black- 
board in English and Chinese, and an 
advanced scholar acts as interpreter. Also 
the New ‘Testaments in the school are 
printed in both languages in parallel 
columns. 

At first a Chinese pupil appears stupid ; 
he seems incapable of understanding what is 
said. But when once one idea gets fixed in 
his mind a second enters more easily. Very 
soon every trace of want of intelligence dis- 
appears, and he becomes an apt scholar, 
learning with facility. From the very 
beginning he is anxious and diligent, no 
pupil in any school in England could be 
more so. The school lasts two hours and 
during that time he suffers nothing to draw 
away his attention from his lessons. Also, 
he is never absent from the school, and he is 
never late for it. Indeed if a teacher is in 
the habit of going to the school before the 
time, her Chinaman soon learns the fact 
and goes early too, hoping to have a longer 
lesson ; and if a teacher will remain after 
closing time to teach him he will gladly wait 
also. This anxiety to learn and regularity 
of attendance are the more remarkable and 
commendable when one considers that these 
poor fellows are all hard working men. 
They are washermen and ironers. All the 
week they are in their laundries, and Satur- 
day is their busiest day. Many of them even 
work all Saturday night, and the light of 
Sunday morning looks in upon them before 
they have finished. 

_ These Chinamen are grateful for the 
instruction they receive, and they do not 





fail to show their feelings. This they do in 
an especial manner each New Year’s Day 
(Chinese style), when they invite their 
teachers to a soirée. The invitation par- 
takes of a good deal of formality. Hach 
Chinaman, dressed in his best and driving in 
a carriage, calls personally upon his teacher 
on this mission, announcing by a messenger 
some time before the day and the hour when 
he intends calling.. The soirée is worthy of 
the occasion. The best cooks and con- 
fectioners in Boston receive the contract for 
the table. No expense is spared. The 
place is gay with Chinese mats, silk hand- 
kerchiefs, feather fans, and other articles 
from the Celestial Empire. These have 
been all imported to be given to-night as 
presents to the teachers. Each receives a 
beautiful and valuable gift, which she is 
expected to use or wear throughout the 
evening ; and many pupils give presents of 
boxes of delicious tea. At this soirée a 
Chinese band is in attendance, which is 
not an unmixed pleasure. Some of their 
musical instruments, such as their banjoes 
and violins, which are as small as plates 
or saucers, are pleasant enough, but their 
cymbals, which have the diameter of 
carriage wheels, are ear splitting. There is 
no possible melody in their tunes. All their 
smaller instruments are covered with the 
skins of snakes. 

The teachers return the banquet com- 
pliment, and also visit their scholars twice 
or thrice in the year. Their houses con- 
sist usually of only two rooms, in one of 
which the Chinaman sleeps and cooks and 
washes, and in the other he irons and 
receives customers and visitors. On entering 
this latter room the teacher sees all the 
pictures and cards she has ever given her 
pupil hung up in conspicuous places on the 
walls. She is received with evident delight, 
but all the same the Chinaman does not stop 
working. That goes on as if she were not 
there. She sees him turn his mouth into a 
watering pot, which he can do with dexterity. 
When the piece of linen he is ironing is too 
dry he takes a big mouthful of water from a 
pot beside him, holds the garment up before 
his face, and squirts the water all over it. 
The laundries are clean, bright, and orderly. 
System and method are distinct traits of 
Chinese character. In counting he uses 
little dises of wood; these to his mind 


represent cents. When a sum of money is , 


given him he strings on a wire a corres- 
ponding number of discs. He then takes off 
as many as his bill amounts to when the 
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balance left tells him the change he has to 
return. 

The results of this Sunday School are 
satisfactory. Many Chinamen obtain at it 
their first intelligent ideas of God and sin, 
and of the Saviour’s work, and not a few 
become simple-minded Christians. Their 
lives are outwardly blameless; they do not 
drink, they do not use tobacco in any form, 
and happily there is little or no opium 
eating. The boast which I have often 
heard an old Highlander long resident in 
Boston make, but which, alas, can be made 
truthfully no longer, “‘ that a prison lock was 
never yet turned upon a Scotchman,’’ could 
certainly be made by any Chinaman of his 
fellow countrymen. There are over five 
hundred of them in Boston, yet not one of 
them ever saw the inside of a prison cell. 
It is a little singular that there is only one 
Chinese woman in the city. These China- 
men shun the cemetery as they do the 
prison. As is well known, they like to be 
buried in their own land, and so, like Joseph 
in Egypt, they always arrange that when 
they die their bones shall be carried home. 

When a teacher is abroad the pupil gener- 
ally keeps up a correspondence with her, and 
as @ specimen of a Chinaman’s English, and 








also of his religious notions, I transcribe a 
letter which a friend -here has put into my 


hands. Though the language is not unlike 
Artemus Ward’s, I hope it does not quite 
obscure to the reader’s mind the thought. 
The spelling is perfect, and the handwriting 
beautiful :— 


East Cambridge, Boston, 30th January, 1888. 


My Dear Teacher, 

It is some time since I heard from you, 
erhaps you did not receive my last letter, 
or t did and send you letter from the 
England that day of December before I did 
received your letter. And I did had a teacher 
about three weeks ago from at the school be there 
also, and Sunday afternoon at half past two 
o’clock I will go be there to the Sunday school 
every Sunday, but I will try to learning the New 
Testament and of the learning to believe the Son 
of God almost time for the Christian. Oh my 
dear friend and teacher, but I could tell you what 
kind the Book for I learn now be at the school 
and shall although will be I learning of the Bible 
and the New Testament of the school to read 
every Sunday, but I am be manly could learn 
anything yet. I hope the God forgive my sin 
away to do, it is about good thing hoping of God 
blessing, and to learn to read a great deal of the 
knowledge and beside this to believe of Jesus 
Christ to be at the Christian by and by at be 
there. Hoping you will excuse me, 

I remain, your truly friend, 
Moy GvE LOUIE. 
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By EDWARD GARRETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” “‘THe CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII.—MARY OLRIG’S DARK DAYS. 


O Rab Bethune, with a dismal secret 
corrupting in his own heart, tainting 
every thought with suspicion, and every 
feeling with doubt, it could never have 
occurred as possible that Lewis Crawford 
and Mary Olrig had met for the first time in 
London only an hour or two before he saw 
them walking together in the twilight. 

Yet this was the simple fact. During 
the weeks, growing on into months, since 
Mary had entered on her duties in the 
great city, she had passed through that 
experience which more than any other 
shapes the character and destiny of the 
individual undergoing it. 

She had been alone with God. Not 
merely alone, as any of us may be left, with 
settled skies above us and the stream of 
cireumstance flowing gently past us. But 
alone with Him in the darkness and the 








storm—the old chart of life lost, the familiar 
landmarks perished, no future haven in sight, 
the very richness and delicacy of the gifts 
with which her nature was freighted, only 
serving to imperil it the more in the rough 
billows by which it was buffeted. 

Hers was a touching enough position if 
looked at even from the outside. A young 
girl of an age when the daughters of the 
wealthy—be it so rightly or wrongly—are 
still wrapped from all knowledge of the 
shadows and steepnesses of life, Mary stood 
in the wide world with no kindred save an 
aged grandmother, herself dependent on a 
pittance that would die with her, and which 
even now, thrown out of the lowly shelter 
which it had hitherto sustained, would do but 
little without the charity of kindly neigh- 
bours like the Bairds. And Mary was set to 
toil for daily bread in engrossing mechanical 
labour, among unknown and unchosen 
companions, with no prospect of change or 
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release—nay, rather with the fear that 
change or release might befal her against 
her will. 

But when to these outward conditions, 
common, alas, to many thousands, it must 
be added that this particular girl was of a 
deeply loving and clinging nature, to whom 
true and tender domesticities and devotions 
were all in all, their absence not to be even 
palliated by any of the fripperies of dress 
and flirtation, amusement and variety which 
serve as substitutes with natures of a lower 
level; that she had gifts of insight and 
imagination which enabled her to realise her 
position and all its possibilities with the 
graphic power of a painter and the passion 
and pathos of a poet; that she had, too, 
that faculty of generalisation which argues 
from the individual to the mass, so that the 
dumb agony and mystery of the world’s woe 
were revealed to her in her own suffering, 
while she had a noble inability to take refuge 
in any hope which was not of universal 
application ; further, that beneath the 
reserve of her manner and the resolution of 
her character, there throbbed a soul thrilling 
and sensitive to every unwary jostle, to 
every cross wind of human atmosphere ; 
then one realizes that here was a poor little 
present day version of the great tragedy of 
humanity, the soul finely touched and yet 
tossed out on roughest issue, the heroic, 
yearning Prometheus bound a helpless 
victim on the cruel rock of antagonistic 
circumstance. 

0, how Mary loathed the daily task and 
surrounding of her life. Years afterwards it 
would return to her as a nightmare—the big, 
bare chamber at the top of the huge house 
in Telegraph Court, the sun flaring down 
through the dusky skylights, the long rows 
of soiled wooden desks dotted with machines 
whose horrid metallic clack, clack, clack, 
went on relentlessly. as each machine was 
worked by its attendant maiden. There 
were at least a hundred girls in that room ; 
some stolidly absorbed in their functions, 
some only too ready to turn aside to furtive 
novel or snatch of chatter. 

What visions of green hill sides and 
purling streams used to haunt Mary in this 
place which was so dreadful to her. They 
would rise before her like the phantasmagoria 
haunting the misery of the sea-sick traveller, 
or of him who dies of thirst in a desert. 

It was days, almost weeks, before she 
would allow her utter misery to force itself 
even on her own consciousness. She bent 
all her powers to the skill she had to acquire, 








and made herself fancy she took some pride 
in mastering it. The kindly lady super- 
intendent never passed her without an 
encouraging word, the subordinate super- 
visors generally had a compliment attached 
to their instructions and hints. 

Most of the girls were kindly too, though 
the eyes of many were critical of Mary’s 
severely plain dress, which, oddly enough, is 
always regarded by smartly attired women 
as an assumption of superiority, and resented 
accordingly. 

But oh, their talk—its frivolity, its inanity 
—even if there was nothing worse. Of 
course, there were exceptions, at least to the 
latter clause: girls who sat steadily at their 
machines, and when not occupied therewith, 
devoted themselves to crotchet, or to strips 
of embroidery, speaking to nobody beyond 
the casual civilities of morning and evening 
salutation. Some of these girls (the others 
told Mary) were teachers in Sunday or 
Ragged schools. She looked at these with 
respect, with admiration, but yet with a 
terror which she would not readily acknow- 
ledge to herself. Nearly all of them looked 
so dull, so de-individualised, so youthless ; 
and yet of these, prosecuting her enquiries 
a little further, she found that most of them 
lived at home, had fathers and mothers, and 
brothers and sisters, and domestic interest 
and such share of household duties as their 
brief wearied leisure would permit. But 
they had entered into their present way of 
life quite young, placed in it by forecasting 
parents, with only too much reason to dread 
what an uncertain future might hold for their 
little maids. Then, being too earnest and 
honest to enter into or approve of the tone 
of things around them, they had withdrawn 
into their own little shells, and had never 
ventured out again without first shutting 
their eyes and deafening their ears. 

Over how much Mary wondered as she 
watched them all, sitting at their machines 
from nine o’clock till five, or from ten till 
six, or from eleven till eight! The regu- 
lations allowed this latitude in the matter of 
hours, though, except by special favour, it 
was expected that each period should be 
taken in rotation by each girl clerk. 

One girl might be stout and stolid, the 
sort of girl who does what is given her to 
do, but does not think much about it, nor 
about anything else. On her right might be 
a flighty and pretty girl, full of frivolous 
chatter, and of that light good humour 
which somehow resembles those graceful 
creepers which are so sweet and elegant if 
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well trimmed and supported, but which are 
so terribly apt to trail down and wither in 


the dust. On her left might be a prim, con- 
scientious maiden, intent on her duty, but 
narrow in her sympathies and interests, and 
quite closed up in her own self-satisfaction. 
And beyond her, again, might be a sweet 
face, with a sensitive mouth, and hungering, 
waiting eyes like those of a poor forgotten 
dog. 

But what signified any varieties of 
character and constitution? For each and 
for all there was the same task, the intent 
watching of the little restless hand of some 
machine with clock-like face, or the 
manipulation of others, from which exuded 
a perennial stream of paper tape inscribed 
with cabalistic dots and dashes. For all 
that was required of them, there needed to 
be as little variety in the girls as in the 
machines. As in the one so in the other— 
there might be a shade of difference in speed 
or force ; but the stupidest girl or the most 
worn machine had to be correct, and the 
brightest and best could be no more. One 
of the cleverest girls was always chosen to 
work the instrument connected with 
Tattersall’s, the curious, quaint, or classic 
names of horses requiring quickness of 
comprehension and correctness of ortho- 
graphy. There she sat in her wholesome, 
blooming womanhood, devoting her best 
faculties to facilitate the doings of ‘ the 
turf.” 

To Mary Olrig there was ever present 
the haunting question, ‘‘ Could all this be 
according to the will of God?” It was not 
the mere monotony or drudgery which started 
the doubt. She had seen many outwardly 
harder lives of women which had never 
raised this enquiry within her. The sight 
of wives and daughters or hired servants of 
Sutherland crofters, digging potatoes, shear- 
ing their scanty harvests, or tending their 
‘* beasts’ in wild wind and snow drift, had 
only made her admire their superior physical 
vigour and prowess. So had the yellow- 
haired fisherwomen, whom she had seen in 
Banff or Aberdeenshire toiling up steep cliffs 
beneath heavy creels laden with ‘‘ halesome 
farin’’’ from the sea, or even lending a hand 
to haul in a boat in some creek of their fierce 
coast. But then such, however coarsely clad 
or roughly housed, were all serving wholesome 
and everlasting human needs, and living in 
the light of heaven and the peace and quiet 
of nature. Whereas this ceaseless flashing 
to and fro of the rise and fall of stocks and 
shares, the fluctuation of market prices, the 





winning and losing of races, or even the 
sudden crash of household hopes and joys, 
seemed to Mary only a hurrying up of human 
greed, anxiety, and woe into an ever deadlier 
crush ! 

These were questions which probably did 
not trouble anybody else in that wide, rest- 
less apartment—or if in reality they did, they 
appeared to the other minds in such different 
guise that it would have been difficult 
to identify them. Mary ever afterwards 
remembered a certain little dialogue in 
which she played a part. It was a sub- 
dued conversation with one of the girls 
whose face had attracted her. A tall pretty 
girl, who was on good terms with everybody, 
admitted to civilities by those of the prim, 
severe type, yet by no means withdrawing 
herself from exchanging similar civilities 
with those others whose style of thought and 
word made Mary shrink with undefined 
dislike and terror. 

The girl had told Mary her name and her 
little history ; Kate Joyce: father, a clerk 
in a bank, often invalided, now might be 
turned off any day; would not have a pension, 
because he had not been long with his present 
employers, the ‘‘ house”’ which he had served 
from his youth up having failed, and cast all 
its people adrift. That is to say, all the 
people who had done its work, had no share 
in its speculations, and would not have 
gained by them had they been successful. 
There were others who were not turned 
adrift—partners’ wives, secured by timely 
marriage settlements, which kept up their 
domestic establishment as snug and even 
gorgeous retreats for their spouses in ‘ mis- 
fortune.” But this was not Kate Joyce’s own 
innocent rendering of her family history. 

She only told Mary that it was often 
very dull at home: poor father was s0 
melancholy. They had been really afraid 
for his mind once, when the bank failed. 
It had altered everything so completely. 
There was her brother, he was going to be 
trained as a schoolmaster, but that had to 
be stopped. And there was her sick sister, 
she was just going off to the seaside, but that 
had to be stopped too, and when she died 
father got it into his head that if she had 
been able to go she might have been saved, 
and then he became dreadful. Mother said 
it was well to be Lucy, safe out of all the 
wears and cares of such a world. For her 
own part, Kate thought it was hard to die 
young, but she believed Lucy would have 
died anyhow. There were two younger 
children, and they had to be kept from 
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school, and mother taught them as well as 
she could at home. It was hard on mother, 
because she had to do all the housework 
too, now that Lucy was dead and Kate had 
to go out to work. They had never kept a 
servant, but they had managed very nicely 
before. 

“TI suppose it was not very easy for Mr. 
Joyce to get another appointment ?” Mary 
had remarked. 

“ Basy!’’ Kate echoed. ‘Nobody knows 
how hard such things are till they are in 
them. Of course failures always happen in 
bad seasons when nobody wants to engage 
fresh clerks. Father had managed to save 
a little money, about two hundred pounds. 
He had never smoked, and was a total 
abstainer, and they had always lived most 
thriftily. It must have been very hard for 
him to take it out pound by pound for us to 
live. And the rent made such great holes. 
But mother always said what were savings 
for, except a rainy day? Mother took it 
brightly and was always sure something 
would turn up in time. But her hair got 
very white, and she had not had one grey 
hair before. Yet what she saidcame true— 
something did turn up. First my brother 
got a place as a clerk. Oh, how many 
letters he had written, and how many 
tramps he had had. It is worth only forty 
pounds a year, and has no outlook; but, as 
mother says, everything helps, and this gives 
time for something else to happen. Father 
said it would spread out the savings a little 
further. Then father actually got a place 
for himself.” 

“ How happy that must have made you,” 
said Mary, whose imagination was haunted 
for days afterwards by the figure of the 
brooding, defeated man. 

“Q, Miss Olrig, wasn’t he pleased?” 
Kate echoed, with earnest simplicity. ‘‘ The 
salary was little more than he had begun 
with as a young man, but, as he said, old 
men mustn’t expect much unless they’re 
standing in the place where they’ve always 
stood. And then one of father’s old firm 
got me my appointment here. He actually 
came to see us himself when he had the good 
news—brought his two daughters in the 
brougham—and there were tears in his eyes.”’ 

“ But I thought he had failed,’ said 
innocent Mary. 

‘© Yes, so he had,” said Kate; ‘ father 
always thought he was too venturesome, but, 

‘ou see, he had been tempted on and on, and 
e had made a great deal of money by former 
speculations which succeeded.”’ 








“‘ But when he failed at last,”’ asked Mary, 
“did not that mean he had lost every- 
thing? It was thé brougham which 
puzzled me. Perhaps a friend had lent it 
to him.” 

“‘O no,” answered Kate Joyce, at least 
equally puzzled; ‘‘ it was his own.” 

‘‘ But after the failure ?”’ Mary reiterated. 

“They put down the carriage and pair 
for a while,” said Kate equably; “ but I 
think they’ve got them again now. You see 
he had a great deal of money apart, settled 
on his wife and children years before. He 
had made a big settlement on his bride when 
he married, and he increased it as the 
children came. Father always said he 
was a very kind-hearted man, and mother 
regularly says that my getting the situation 
did not do her so much good as when he 
held her handand said: ‘ Mrs. Joyce, ‘‘ [have 
never seen the righteous forsaken nor His 
seed begging their bread.” That word holds 
good, doesn’t it?’ And mother burst out 
crying, and said: ‘It does, sir, it does.’ 
It seemed like everything coming right at 
the end of a play, and I could not help 
wishing Lucy had lived to see it.”’ 

** But Mr. Joyce is still sometimes melan- 
choly,” remarked Mary listening, full of 
reflections. 

‘* Yes, at times,’’ Kate admitted; ‘* because 
I think he feels having to work harder 
than ever for half the salary. But mother 
always says, ‘Let us be thankful.’ Yet 
father was quite cheerful at first. I never 
shall forget how he said grace over the first 
meal that was paid for with money earned 
instead of with money saved. We had come 
very near the end of the saved money, I can 
tell you, Miss Olrig. Father has said to me 
that what he was most grateful for was, 
that he had been able to keep up his Life 
Insurance Premium, for that if he had had 
to live on its surrender value he thought he 
might have gone mad. It is only for a 
hundred pounds, but he feels that will be 
always something for mother.”’ 

‘« And your salary will go on rising,” said 
Mary, feeling it necessary to turn up some 
brighter thought, for her own sake rather 
than for that of this submissive, easy-going 
girl. 

Kate Joyce gave her head a dubious wag: 
‘“‘ Not very much,” she said; ‘I don’t know 
French nor German, and I’m not good at very 
out-of-the-way words. It will be a long 
time before I pass fifteen shillings weekly. 
But that does very well for me, living at 
home. If only home was not so far off!” 
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** You live at 
interrogative blank. 

*«©At Camberwell,” Kate answered. ‘I 
walk all the way in every morning, and I 
generally allow myself a twopenny lift on 
my way home. Even that comes to a 
shilling a week. And anything more would 
take too much of the gilt off the gingerbread. 
I often wonder how long I shall be able to 
keep on doing this.” 

“ Yes,” cried Mary, impulsively speaking 
out her own haunting terror ; ‘I constantly 
wonder how this life will suit us when we 
are women of forty! ”’ 

Kate stared with her pretty blank blue 
eyes. ‘‘O dear,” she said in an undertone 
of dismay, ‘‘don’t mention such a thing! 
One could never look forward to it! One 
always hopes something will happen, you 
know. Why, one of our girls was married— 
and eg well married—only last week.”’ 

‘‘But how awful to look forward to 
marriage in that way! ’’ cried Mary, with an 
involuntary arching of her neck, as if a 
snake had started up in her path. 

‘*‘ All girls expect to get married,” said 
Kate Joyce ; ‘‘even girls who ean live com- 
fortably at home want to be married.” 

‘*T don’t know about wanting to be 
married,” returned Mary Olrig in her 
proud young maidenhood; ‘ but it would be 
dreadful to think of marriage as an escape 
from an unbearable life. The more marriage 
is—the more it means—the greater sacrilege 
it is to look at itso! Why, one might be 
actually tempted to marry somebody one did 
not love—or at least to fancy oneself in love 
where one was not,”’ 

“IT like to read about love,” said Kate 
Joyce equably; ‘‘in story books I skip 
nearly everything else. But in real life, you 
know—’’ she paused a moment. ‘If a man 
was kind and respectable, and had a good 
home and a fair income, I think one might 
easily grow to like him, and life might get 
on very comfortably. Don’t you think so?” 

“No,” answered Mary, with quite un- 
necessary emphasis, so that a girl at a little 
distance looked up and wondered. ‘‘ No— 
and I shall never rest content in any life 
in which I could not be quite content to 
remain, unless love itself called me out 
of it!” 

‘But what is one to do?” asked Kate 
helplessly. ‘‘ And besides, I should not like 
to be an old maid anywhere.” 

Mary stood looking drearily out of one 
of the dismal windows, commanding a back 
view of some huge sets of chambers. ‘One 





?” said Mary with an 











would wish to Jove and to be loved,’ she 
said; ‘‘ but that might be, and yet death 
might intervene, or duty or misfortune might 
hinder marriage and leave one, externally, 
where one was before.’’ 

‘“O no, not long,” said Kate with some 
animation. ‘‘A woman who has had one 
lover can always get another—have not you 
noticed that?’ Mary gazed at her in 
dismay, unable to catch the drift of her 
observation, until she went on. ‘‘ There 
was a girl here who had been engaged—oh, 
such a while. The young man was abroad, 
and had had a great struggle. I think he 
must have been very fond of her—he wrote 
so regularly. Once she was just going out 
to be married to him when the Company he 
worked for breke up and that threw him 
back. I thought at the time she was more 
than sorry--she was downright vexed—and 
no wonder! for she was close upon thirty. 
And all of a sudden a gentleman proposed 
to her straight off—ready to marry her ina 
month’s time. He was a widower—had 
been twice married—and had six children 
—but oh! such a nice house, and a chaise 
too. She took him. I think she was quite 
right.”’ 

‘What became of the first lover? ’”’ asked 
Mary, feeling a curious sense of shame at 
having got into such a conversation with a 
girl of Kate Joyee’s tone of mind. 

‘‘T don’t know—nobody thought any more 
of him,’’ said Kate. ‘Some of us got a half 
holiday to go to Miss Bell’s wedding. She 
looked delicious in-her white satin. It was 
hard to believe it was the same woman whom 
we had known in dusty black alpaca. There 
is a great deal of good looks in dress.” 

Mary moved away, quite unable to bear 
any more. The most dreadful part was 
that Kate Joyee’s own domestic trials had 
not taught her sympathy and pity for 
all the struggling and disappointed. Her 
father’s bowed head had not become the 
touching type of innocent defeat everywhere. 
Even her cheerfulness was not born of sweet 
content, but of a dull expectancy. All she 
cared for was that she herself might be 
somehow saved from the least and paltriest 
of her life’s disadvantages ! 

Mary scarcely knew what made her feel this 
little insight so disheartening ; it was only 
when she thought it over that she asked 
herself the question: ‘‘ If even sorrow fails 
to teach wisdom and sympathy, what better 
teacher remains behind?’’ And then there 
crept into her heart that bitterest fear of all, 
which always assails the sensitive and self- 
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mistrustful soul when environed by those 
who have succumbed to the very influences 
least. likely to overcome it: ‘‘ Shall I too 
grow selfish and self absorbed ?—shall I 
cease to thrill with pain only because nerves 
are dulled? nor care to-thrill with joy, 
because my highest ideal has become mere 
comfort ? ”’ 

Mary’s daily life was full of such episodes 
asthis. Each meant torture to her soul, 
only to be likened to that the body would 
feel if one toiled along a dusty road in 
glaring sunshine, facing a rasping wind, and 
surrounded by a pushing, yelling crowd all 
pressing in a contrary direction to gloat over 
some scene of excitement and cruelty from 
whose horrors oneself is flying as fast as one 
can. 

One afternoon the big room seemed quieter 
than usual. For some reason, comparatively 
few of the instruments were at work, and 
many books were open. Mary had her own. 
It chanced to be Shakespeare's works, and 
she was reading ‘‘ The Tempest.’’ She had 
always felt a special sympathy for frank 
Miranda, so much her father’s daughter, and 
with such ready will to join in helpful duty. 
Now, more than ever, the beautiful language 
and imagery came upon her wearied soul 
like sweet music. Yet, alas, poor Mary was 
aware as she read Miranda’s explanation— 


I do not know 
One of my sex: no woman’s face remember, 
Save, from my glass, mine own: nor have I seen 
More that I may call men, than you, good friend, 
And my dear father. 


that she too, like Miranda, had now seen two 
men. A few months ago those lines would 
have conjured up only her father’s strong, 
storm-beaten countenance; but to-day 
another face also rose on her mind’s eye, a 
young man’s face, dark, solemn, resolute. 

Mary often felt a strange restlessness in 
the knowledge that this face gazed out 
somewhere in the London crowds thronging 
past her. It might be just out of sight, 
passing down one street as she turned up 
another. She remembered the glimpse she 
had seemed to catch of it once, close by 
her own abode, but she felt sure that must 
have been only her fancy. She had been 
thinking of that face at the time (she knew 
she had), and surely the thought had but 
projected its similitude upon some casual 
stranger. 

It was part of the awfulness of London 
that anything might be so near and yet so 
hopelessly separate. 

As she dropped her book on her knee and 
XVIII—33 





sat gazing dreamily before her, she became 
aware that her next neighbour, at the other 
end of a long form, was watching her with 
friendly eyes; as if she would be glad to 
speak. Mary instantly responded by moving 
down towards her and making a remark 
about the weather. 

The girl answered briefly, with a little 
precision of expression, but with a pleasant 
smile. She was one of the quiet, old- 
fashioned girls, rather stunted in size, pale- 
faced, with a bossy forehead and firm lips, 
and she wore a coarse brown merino dress 
brightened only by a linen collar fastened 
with a black brooch. Kate Joyce had told 
Mary that her name wsa Rebekah Putnam, 
and that she spent many of her evenings 
teaching in a Ragged school; that she lived 
at home, and was one of the elders in a 
family of twelve. 

“If this cold weather keeps up I suppose 
there will be snow soon,” said Mary. 

“‘T hope not,” said the girl, “‘ for it never 
lasts in London, and it makes the streets so 
dangerous, and the thaws are dreadful.” 

It was a new standpoint for Mary, who 
as yet knew the snow only pure and glitter- 
ing, as it draped the woods of fir or pine or 
birch, or fringed the high gabled cottages of 
her familiar Northern towns. 

“Ts there never ice on the waters in 
London ?” she asked next, remembering the 
ponds which she had seen in the parks 
during sundry evening wanderings which she 
had taken before the evenings grew too 
short. 

‘‘ Yes, sometimes,”’ the girl answered ; ‘¢ it 
seldom lasts long.’’ 

‘“« Do you skate ?”’ 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘ There is no 
chance,” she said; ‘‘it would not be nice for 
girls to go on the only public water near our 
place. There is a private one, but it has a. 
high subscription. And it would take a. 
great deal of time—and money too—to go- 
out to the country places.” 

‘And perhaps you like best to go to the- 
country in the summer,’’ observed Mary. 

‘We don’t go into the country at all,” 
answered the other. ‘ The country isso far: 
away. We live quite near here, in a street 
behind St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Father- 
used to work for one of the great firms in. 
Aldersgate Street. He was an engraver, and. 
he was very lame and liked to be near his 
work. And we stayed on after his death. 
It was easiest to stay on. And we find it is 
handy for us who go out to work. Such a 
saving of fares, for we are all within walking 
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distances. And now six of us are doing 
something to help mother,” she added 
proudly. 

“Of course I have been in the country,” 
she went on. ‘ When the eldest of us were 
little, while grandmother lived, we used to go 
and stay with her at Rottingdean—that’s 
near Brighton, you know—so we know the 
seaside quite well. The little ones don’t 
know more of it than Southend, where they 
have gone with their class excursions; but 
that gives them an idea of it,” she added 
with prim superiority. 

‘‘ | thought excursions from London were 
arranged so conveniently for holidays,’’ said 
Mary. ‘‘ [have noticed such announcements 
on the walls.” 

Rebekah Putnam smiled. ‘ Quiet people 
like us can’t go out on public holidays,” she 
replied. ‘‘ That’s why father said he was 
not sure that Bank Holidays are such a 
boon as they seem. Holiday for everybody 
at once means holiday for nobody. It is 
only crowding and noise and dust, and, I’m 
sorry to say,” she added severely, ‘‘ drinking 
and bad language. And those whose ways 
are different can get nothing they want! 
Before Bank- Holidays began, father used to 
ask for a day when work was slack, and take 
us all to Hampstead Heath, or Epping Forest, 
or Greenwich Park.” And the stiff little 
face softened at the sunny memories. ‘But 
one couldn’t go to those places on Bank 
Holidays. It would be no pleasure to us.” 

‘“« But couldn’t one get out of the streets 
to some quiet place not so popular ?’’ Mary 
asked. 

‘One couldn't let one’s little brothers and 
sisters travel in railway carriages with half- 
drunken people,” she answered. ‘‘ They swear 
one minute and the next they sing ‘Let us 
gather at the river,’ and then change the 
tune to ‘ The dark girl dressed in blue.’ I 
4on’t like having to say such things! They 
are too horrible to think of!” 

“Tt all comes of that dreadful drink,” 
Rebekah went on. ‘No real good will be 
done till that is made the hardest thing for 
people to get instead of the easiest. My 
father was a total abstainer. All my 
brothers are so, and mother and we girls, of 
course.” 

Mary sat silent. Her father, though a 
most temperate man, had not been a total 
abstainer. She herself, though she rarely 
touched wine, was under no vow not to do so, 
neither was her grandmother, though Mrs. 
Haldane was a water drinker by life-long 
custom. Mary had certainly known cases 





of individual misery and individual ruin 
traceable to strong drink, but she had never 
been brought face to face with it as a blot 
on the face of society, blurring and staining 
all around it—like a noxious winged seed 
flying from its own foul habitat, to damage 
in one or another way even the most care- 
fully tended garden. 

The girl asked the next question with a 
glance at Mary’s book: ‘Are you fond of 
reading ? Whatare you reading just now?” 

‘««« The Tempest,’” Mary replied, fluttering 
the pages. 

The pale face grew grave, the little mouth 
set rigidly. ‘‘That’s Shakespeare, isn’t it? 
A play? I never read such things.” 

Mary gazed at her aghast. The girl 
seemed desirous to avoid any accusation 
of self-righteousness. 

“T’ve read pieces of his while I was at 
school, but those were historical pieces, 
selected in ‘ Enfield’s Speaker.’ ”’ 

‘‘He is the grandest writer of our lan- 
guage,” Mary exclaimed. 

‘«« Ah, I know, I thought some of his lines 
beautiful, but they are in plays. When 
father was on his deathbed he asked us 
elder ones to give him our promise never to 
read novels or plays. We all promised. 
Sometimes I’ve been afraid about one of my 
sisters. She speaks as if she had only her 
promise to hold her back, and when that’s 
so, even a promise is in danger. I have 
no wish. There are plenty of good books 
to be read without going on dangerous 
ground.” 

Mary remained mute with astonishment. 
All these abnegations and prohibitions 
affected her as the sight of the palings and 
bolts and bars of a modern civilised house 
might affect one accustomed to dwell safely 
in open tents on a boundless prairie. With 
the large liberty generally enjoyed by women 
brought up among good men, she had herself 
roamed unchecked over every field of solid 
English literature. She knew the minor 
Elizabethan dramatists as well as Shakes- 
peare—Fielding, Richardson, Swift, and 
Sterne, as well as Scott and Miss Austen, 
or Steele and Addison. Why, she had 
borrowed some of these works from the old 
parish minister’s antique library ! 

And yet, as days passed on, Mary began 
to understand the terror that had been 
before this dying father’s eyes as he thought 
of his little maidens left behind. She found 
that there are a great many “novels” 
which are not “literature,” novels of 4 
type which had scarcely penetrated to her 
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own retired life, but which had probably 
bulked so largely on this man’s experience 
as to seem to him the whole class. These 
were the books which she found lying on the 
forms of the big room—books where the chief 
interest lay in vice and horror, wherein, to 
speak paradoxically, all goodness was shown 
to be bad, and all badness to be good, 
wherein there were no “characters,” but 
only lay figures, draped respectively with 
youth, demoniacal beauty, and sensuous 
charm, or with age, fiendish malice, and 
repulsion. 

There were still other books—and some of 
these Mary saw were in dramatic form— 
which were quickly tucked out of sight, or so 
swiftly and secretly bandied from hand to 
hand of certain privileged groups, that Mary 
could only judge of their character by the base 
giggles and whisperings which they elicited. 

Out of those days Mary brought two 
convictions. 

First, never to contemn or condemn any 
severe Puritanism without first computing 
the forces of evil with which it is surrounded 
and against which it opposes itself. 

Second, that mere feminity is no 
synonym for that delicacy of mind or 
purity of thought with which it is so often 
sentimentally confused. Years afterwards, 
when she was told that changes of organisa- 
tion had led to an inroad of the other sex in 
that very establishment, and was asked if she 
did not think it a very dangerous experi- 
ment, Mary looked grave, considered for a 
few minutes, and then said simply, ‘‘ No.” 

But it was not yet years afterwards. It 
was here and now, a bleak winter in foggy 
London, to be lived through day after day, 
hour after hour. 

And Mary actually discovered for herself 
that, though nothing would ever make her 
miscall or vilify the great creative imagina- 
tions from whom she had already learned so 
much and derived such pure enjoyment, 
yet that there are time and place for every- 
thing, and that her present life was not 
the occasion for them! There are times 
when it seems wiser to leave the imagination 
and the emotions in repose. Often through 
life come seasons when the activity of those 
functions seems only to give poignancy to 
suffering and loss. But in youth their rest- 


» lessness may be actually dangerous, and so 


it may be noticed that in those young people 
im whom they are specially bright and 
sensitive, there exists alongside of them a 
Saving tendency to self-mistrust and self- 
subjection. 








Mary scarcely noticed at the time how 
her novelists and poets and essayists 
gradually sank to the bottom of her box, 
while A Kempis’s “Imitation of Christ,” 
and and §. Francis de Sale’s “‘ Devout Life,” 
Jeremy Taylor's ‘“‘ Holy Living and Dying,” 
came to lie constantly beside her desk. 

Instinctively, too, she took up that 
regulation of habit which in all ages has 
been the refuge of wholesome souls when 
sorely tried and troubled. Her silent morn- 
ing and evening prayers, with their simple 
thanksgivings and thoughts of love for her 
Father in Heaven and her friends on earth, 
seemed no longer to suffice her. They 
seemed so apt to sink into wailing intro- 
spection, something which did not ascend to 
God, but sank down like lead in her own 
heart. And so she had recourse to the 
written words of holy men, and even 
preferred to utter them aloud, striving to 
wreathe her own thoughts and fears around 
the buttresses of their faith and courage. 

She found a little lowly church, in a back 
lane not far from her lodgings, which she 
discovered was generally open for a short 
evening service. And there she went in the 
dreary nights of that sad winter, and crept 
into an empty pew behind a pillar, and 
kneeled down there, a stranger, whom there 
was nobody to notice. For the little 
congregation was composed of poor old 
people, to whom perhaps the mere light 
and warmth of the church were no small 
attraction. And even there, whenever the 
words of comfort or exhortation reached 
Mary’s heart, to soothe and uphold it, there 
came again the sick consciousness of the 
tortured maddened world outside, whose 
burden seemed laid upon her—a vague 
wonder why the streets and theatres and 
the gin palaces must be so full, and yet this, 
her own little haven of rest, so empty. 
O there must be something very wrong 
somewhere ! 

For such as Mary Olrig, such seasons as 
these do not bring what most people mean 
when they talk about ‘‘ temptation.” Her 
knowledge of the higher literature had left 
her in no doubt as to the evil possibilities 
of the world she saw about her. Her 
acquaintance with the varied histories and 
experiences of the girls at work beside her 
widened her comprehension of the way in 
which such evils work. She found that 
in the world’s opinion money is worth more 
than human life. That he who ventures 
to suggest any rearrangement of property 
and its rights and duties for the benefit of 
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the community, is at once branded as a 
dangerous man and an outlaw. But that 
he who makes some “‘ improvement” which 
depresses and enslaves the labourer, though 
it be of doubtful benefit to anybody, except 
a few capitalists, is hailed as a public 
benefactor. That there is much more 
tenderness as regards the interests of the 
destructive ‘liquor trade,’’ when it is 
threatened in the interests of temperance, 
than was exercised towards the worthy old 
pedagogues and dames of village schools, 
when dubious new schemes of education 
were developed. That a hundred pounds, 
if well invested by a ‘‘ knowing man,” will 
bring one in more than many women can 
earn by working twelve hours a day all the 
year round! And that the most successful 
productive labour, even sometimes backed by 
natural gifts, cannot hope to absorb and use 
as much of the earth’s wealth as the city 
financier can waste on his west-end palace 
or suburban villa, and on the flounces and 
champagne of the women who lounge therein, 
and think themselves ‘‘ very busy ’’ if they 
arrange their flowers, plan their toilets, and 
kiss the baby before it walks out with nurse 
—those mere pleasures of life to which, alas! 
the real labourers cannot attain. 

Dangerous reflections these might be for 
some lonely, penniless maidens of twenty- 
one summers! Dangerous, indeed, for 
anybody to whom the world’s side of the 
matter presents any temptation. But the 
advantages it had to offer were no attractions 
for Mary Olrig. It might be able to withhold 
or destroy all she craved for, but it could 
not give it to her. Its sumptuous fare, its 
gorgeous, varying fashions, the everlasting 
racket or dull animalism of its entertain- 
ments, the fevered excitement of its ambitions 
and suceesses, had no charm for one whose 
only desired luxuries were cleanliness and 
peace, whose cravings were for the sweet 
charities of home, and the joyful duties of 
loving service, who knew the magic of the 
mountains, had felt the secret of the sea, and 
whose soul was yearning with beautiful 
imaginations and lofty ideals. Such a world 
might sully with its foul feet the pure waters 
of life for which she was thirsting, but the 
intoxicating cup of its pleasures could only 
excite her loathing. 

‘And through it all Mary had a dim 
perception that while she still felt and 
suffered thus, her loss was not complete. 
She might do all she could to suppress 
imagination and emotion, and restrain all 
her yearnings after nature and beauty and 





service, because they but intensified the 
torture of her existence under its present 
conditions. But in her, she felt these 
could never quite die. And though her 
mind scarcely yet grasped the question, still 
her heart asked it—What of others in whom 
they were not so strong by nature or less 
developed by circumstance? Or of others 
who had lived under such conditions as 
these from generation to generation, so 
that each generation found less and less 
to suppress or restrain, until the unused 
capacities dropped off, as evolutionists 
tell us unused capacities will—only in this 
case it was those higher faculties, which 
differentiate a man from the brute and lift 
his head towards the sky! It might be 
hard enough never to see bright skies and 
fresh hillsides, never to listen to the singing 
of free birds or to revel in a sweet silence, 
Yet Mary began to understand that it was 
far worse to hear of such things and to feel 
one does not care for them—that they signify 
nothing, and that the shops and the theatres, 
and the crowds of worried money makers 
herding in the streets, are far more inter- 
esting and beautiful and important! The 
laughter and the jest around her grew 
terrible to Mary Olrig, and the blankly 
smirking faces were sadder to her soul than 
the hungry despairing ones! (She remem- 
bered having heard her father say that the 
worst indictment against negro slavery was 
the plea sometimes brought forward by its 
apologists, that the slaves dance and sing, 
and are ‘‘ happy ”’ in their lot!) 

But presently, to her terror, Mary began 
to feel that all her nameless sufferings were 
beginning—as such sufferings are but too aptto 
do—to shape themselves into a very practical 
trouble. Her heart could not for ever pine 
after the solitudes of the shores and hills and 
all the sweet, simple ways of life she had 
found there, without her physical frame 
pining too. The daughter of the North, 
with the blood of sea king and Border 
robber in her veins, could not thrive without 
her bracing breezes, her free exercise, her 
wholesome food, fresh from the very bosom 
of mother Nature. First, she noticed in her 
looking-glass that the hue of her face had 
faded, and rather thoughtlessly called her 
pale countenance the ‘‘ London colour,” and 
did not think what other changes this change 
must involve. Presently she missed her 
dreamless or at least happy slumbers, and 
awoke in the morning more wearied than 
when she went to sleep, unable to rest and 
yet unready to rise. Then her appetite failed, 
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and her walk to and from the office seemed 
to grow twice as long as at first. At last the 
click of the instruments and the roar of the 
highways got into her dreams, and starting 
up in causeless terror she awoke to real 
alarm at what was coming upon her. 

What would happen if she should sink 
into an invalil? There remained now no 
safe, humble haven in which to take refuge, 
nothing at all but the charity of strangers, 
charity still, however beneficent. O if she 
could only earn bread by some work which 
could be done in silence and apart from 
uncongenial crowds! O if only the gift 
which she felt burning within her would do 
for her what art had done for Miss Kerr, 
that unknown house-mate, the very thought 
of whose self-dependent, honourable career 
was always so strengthening and upholding ! 

When Mary had first come to London she 
had said to herself that she would hold her 
literary dreams in abeyance till she had 
made herself mistress of the new realities 
around her. But now, when she felt 
herself sinking in the seething sea of life, 
she felt ready to. grasp at every straw which 
might save her. So she got out some of the 
manuscripts which she had written in the 
happy vanished days, and pondered how she 
could get them into some marketable shape. 

At first the self-imposed task seemed to 
revive her. The old verses and sketches 
certainly wakened very poignant memories, 
but after a while, as she bent her whole 
mind upon them, the shadowy recollections 
became reality, and all the reality around 
her was but a dream. When she roused 
from her absorption to find herself sitting in 
her dim attic, it was with much the same 
sensation which she might have experienced 
had she been able to transport herself bodily 
to her dear old places, and then back again, 
ata moment’s notice. It was like having 
change of air and scene at a moment’s will. 
She half thought she had found a panacea 
for all her pain. 

But how was it, that presently it seemed as 
if her very character was so changing that 
she could not be patient with the stupid 
servant girls, nor genial to chattering 
Mrs, Logan, nor civil to her frivolous fellow- 
workers; that her power of self-control 
was so relaxed that any unexpected sound in 
the house would make her nearly scream, 
or that tears would fill her eyes and even 
overflow at most awkward seasons? How 
could she dream that this new agony was the 
very result of these mental exercises which 
seemed to her such a relief ? 











Once or twice it crossed her mind that it 
was strange that she, who had felt she must 
not now revel in the imagination and fancy 
of others, was yet giving rein to her own. 
But then it was not done in any self- 
indulgence—was it not in hopes of setting 
those faculties to earn her bread ? 

Did ever the victim of any stimulant or 
narcotic lack the justification that satisfied 
himself in his self-destruction? Long 
afterwards, people wondered how a woman 
who had lived the pure life of Mary Olrig 
could track so unsparingly the course and 
progress of moral disintegration. The secret 
lay in what she remembered of herself at 
this season. For the upright and the 
saintly find the serpentine power of evil 
slithering even among their graces and their 
duties, and they must contend with it there, 
as lower natures must, when it attacks them 
through their animal instincts and pro- 
pensities. 

But, also, was there ever soul, lofty or 
lowly, that lacked a warning oracle sufficient 
for its needs would it only heed it? Mary 
found one in a very homely mouthpiece. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—MARY OLRIG’S ORACLE. 


Mary Otrie had held her aspirations and 
ambitions in profound secresy. It hurt her 
sometimes to think that she had never 
opened them up to her beloved father. 
Why she had not done so she could not have 
told. Was it that such things seemed so 
wholly apart from his own life, and that the 
good skipper would have been at least as 
startled and perplexed to find a daughter of 
his thinking of poetry and philosophy, as 
learned professors often are when their sons 
run away to sea or take to a backwoods 
life ? And was there not also the mingling 
of a feeling that, once he had got over the 
shock of surprise, he would have laid an 
exaggerated emphasis on all her efforts, 
which might have covered her with as much 
confusion as covers the ingenuous faces of 
lads who, going forth from bookish homes, 
find that their parents vaunt them as 
‘‘ mighty hunters,”’ while they know they are 
but average cowboys! After all was it not 
the true instinet that all roots must be 
struck in darkness if blossoms are to appear ? 
How often had Mary dreamed of the day 
when she should put into her father’s hand 
some magazine article, perhaps some book, 
of her own. She had never thought of 
achieved success apart from his delight in 
it. And when he had died she knew that 
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the sweetest glory had gone from any 
possible triumph in the future. 

As for her grandmother, she had certainly 
never told her anything of this sort. If 
Jean Haldane had ever seen her at her desk 
she would have thought the lassie was 
‘* copying out some grand bit,”’ or ‘‘ maybe 
trying what she could remember of last 
Sunday’s sermon.” It would have been hard 
to make Jean understand any other possi- 
bility than these. For her there were only 
about twenty books in the whole world—and 
little need to add to their number. 

But in her lonely attic Mary felt no need 
of any reserves or precautions, except of 
closing her desk before she left in the 
morning, lest ‘‘ the girl” should take stray 
leaves as waste paper to light the evening 
fire. While her own presence kept off 
such marauding hands she let the papers 
lie about quite candidly. Neither Mrs. 
Logan nor “the girl” seemed likely to 
attach significance to any amount of 
manuscript. 

Mary had had asad day. The morning 
post had brought back a poem which she 
had sent weeks before to a certain magazine. 
And it looked so crisp and fresh that she 
doubted if the editor had done more than 
transfer it, unread, from the envelope in 
which she sent it to that which she had 
enclosed. It destroyed Mary’s appetite for 
breakfast, and her toast went away scarcely 
touched. The day was wet and foggy, just 
the weather in which Mary had always 
calculated she would allow herself an 
omnibus; but now she did not do so, for the 
- sending of that poem and the stamp for its 
return had taken exactly the twopence she 
might have given as fare. 

Coming home, tired out, with damp 
garments, she found another post packet 
waiting for her. This was a story returned 
from another quarter. The manuscript was 
rather voluminous, but in this instance it 
had been so fingered and dog-eared, that it 
could never be sent on another adventure, 
with such ill-omened marks of foregone 
failure so palpable upon it. And it was her 
favourite story, which she had written in 
such a happy week, staying with her father 
on the picturesque coast of Sutherland! It 
seemed as if the rude present gave the 
happy past a contumelious kick ! 

Also, there was a letter. Only the letter 
which she might always expect from faith- 
ful Lesley Baird. Its tone was as kind and 
gentle as usual, and Mrs. Haldane was 
reported to be quite well, and Mr. Baird 





sent good-natured messages. And yet to 
Mary Olrig’s consciousness there was some- 
thing not quite right about that letter. 
Was it but her own morbid fancy which 
made it seem to have been written with an 
effort; as if, between the lines, the writer’s 
heart was busy with something they did not 
convey? No, surely not; for after the epistle 
was fairly finished and signed with old- 
fashioned precision by ‘‘ your affectionate 
friend, Lesley Baird,” there came a post- 
script, a little outburst of something which 
could not be wholly restrained: ‘‘O Mary, 
this is a terrible world. Some people can 
be so unkind. I can scarcely keep from 
wishing that I could live in a big place like 
London, where one might escape all notice.” 

Mary could not divine what trouble lurked 
beneath this little cry, which would certainly 
never have reached her had Lesley known 
how low Mary’s own heart was beating. 

She left the unfurled manuscript and the 
opened letter lying on her desk, and sitting 
down before the dull fire, drew off her heavy, 
muddy boots. The servant brought in her 
dinner tray. Mary glanced towards it, but 
did not move. It was cold mutton, a little 
potato, which looked grey and heavy, and a 
cup of tea. Presently she got up, and 
standing, swallowed the tea and nibbled 
a bit of dry bread. But she could not 
touch the meat. She resumed her place in 
front of the fire, gazing at it, though there 
were no pictures there. 

It chanced to be Mrs. Logan herself who 
appeared to remove the neglected dish. 

“La! Miss Olrig!” she exclaimed, 
“‘you’ve not touched your dinner. And 
you did not do much with your breakfast 
either! This is not the way to go on.” 

‘‘One can’t eat sometimes,” said Mary, 
quietly. And Mrs. Logan said no more for 
a while, but lingered in the room, doing one 
little thing after another. 

Suddenly she walked close up to Mary 
and said almost sharply: ‘‘ Miss Olrig, 
don’t do it!’ Mary started. Her landlady, 
standing at her side, was pointing to 
her desk with the untidy sheaves of 
paper lying thereon. ‘I know what that 
means,” Mrs. Logan went on. “ Likely 
you wouldn’t have let me see if you'd 
thought I’d guess. But I know; for it’s 
been the curse of me and mine. I can see 
you ain’t happy in your employment,” Mrs. 
Logan went on; “and you're hankering 
after something that suits you better— 
stringing rhymes, or telling loye-stories, 
or saying something about nothing. And 
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the day will come when you may get some- 
thing printed, and perhaps praised, and 
Likely the money’ll not 
pay you back what you’ve already wasted in 
postage stamps before you got it! But you 
won’t think of that! Ono! You’ll think, 
‘If I can earn so much this week I can earn it 
every week, and that will be such and such an 
income a year, and I could do a great deal 
more if I gave my whole time to it.’ And 
then you'll quarrel with your regular bread 
and butter, and you'll sit up here spin- 
ning webs out of your head, like a spider, 
and spinning a hundred webs before you 
catch one fly! and then, maybe, you’ll pawn 
any little thing you’ve got—your father’s 
watch’ll go—and you'll ask me if I don’t 
think vegetarianism is economical? and 
you'll begin to fall back with your rent. But 
that you shan’t do, please God, for I can 
draw the line there myself, and I'll do it, 
if I’m a true friend to you; for I know 
better what’s a-coming on than you can 

ourself, seeing as I’ve been through it with 

, and know what it’s made of him.” 

Mary looked up, surprised. 

“ Yes,’’ Mrs. Logan continued with some 
asperity ; ‘‘ yes, there he is at this moment, 
sitting in the kitchen—(for it’s nothing but a 
kitchen, though I do call it the parlour !)— 
there he is, with ten books-round him, scrib- 
bling away, wasting ink and wearing out pens. 
What he is doing now is a paper on ‘ The 
Households of Literary Men.’ (My word! 
I could say something about that—and I 
doubt it would be better reading than any- 
thing he’ll write!) It'll just go the round 
like the rest, and come back to be crammed 
into the big box under our bed. But it does 
not cost postage now. He trots up to the 
city with the stuff, and calls back about it ; 
and though this takes it out of his boots, he 
must have exercise, and he gets it this way, 


_ and I’m glad to clear him out of the place, 


and have free use of the whole length of the 
table!” 

“But, Mrs. Logan,” said Mary in be- 
wilderment, “I never knew—I always 
thought you were a widow.” 

Mrs, Logan laughed. ‘ Aye,” said she, 
and you are not the first. Ain’t that a pretty 
commentary on a man’s life? It’s me that 
has to settle with the tradespeople and the 
lodgers, and to fight the tax collectors and 
bully the landlord! Yet when we were 
married he was in a good situation where 
he might have been making his four or five 
hundred a year long before this time. His 
own people thought he looked low in looking 





at me—because he had such a mind! That’s 
what everybody always said, ‘ He had such a 
mind.’ It’s turned out that the one wise 
thing he did was to take a woman who can 
keep herself—and him too, for that matter! 
La! Miss Olrig,” went on the sharp voice 
of the little woman; “when we were 
married and living comfortably with our 
own dining and drawing-room and two 
servants, he thought he had it in him to be 
one of the tip-toppers if he only tried. And 
he used to sit and smoke, and read philoso- 
phers and reviews, and sigh at the thought 
of the counting house and the ledgers. But 
the ruin was when some verses and an essay 
got printed! Then it all came to pass as 
I’ve said—bit by bit—till I thought I was to 
see the inside of the workhouse ; and when 
I spoke about letting off a room or two (we 
weren’t in this house then) he upset all the 
kitchen fire-irons, and smashed a cup and 
saucer and a dish! And if I scolded some- 
times, was it any wonder ?—with these 
weary packets going off, and always coming 
back, And his friends all thinking I was 
hard, and casting up to me what this genius 
and that genius had gone through before 
they ripened, and never thinking of the 
countless more who fell in the mud and 
never ripened—but rotted ! ’’ 

The little commonplace woman was 
raised by her suffering into dramatic 
intensity. . 

“I scolded as long as I had any hope,” 
she said in a softer tone ; ‘‘ it’s the bitterest 
day of all when one finds out that it is 
oneself who is in the wrong for having 
expectations of anything better. I left off 
scolding Logan when the babies died. I 
think I’d done it to try to stir him up so 
that I should know how to teach the boys to 
‘Honour their father.’ But after it 
pleased God to take them—and hard times 
enough they had before they went, poor 
dears !—it was just as well to pull on quietly. 
I made up my mind I’d depend on myself 
for bread, and I knew I could manage that, 
though I couldn’t have done much for the 
boys. And I suppose there are some women 
worse off—though it’s the last thing left for 
a wife to thank God for, that her husband 
doesn’t drink. And I own he’s very pleased 
when he does make a shilling or two. He 
gets a little thing in somewhere now and 
then, and he always fancies it’s ‘ the first step 
on the ladder,’ and the trifle comes handy for 
his clothes and the endless stationery. Poor 
Logan!” she sighed with still increasing 
gentleness; “I’m not saying he’s not as 
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the sweetest glory had gone from any 
possible triumph in the future. 

As for her grandmother, she had certainly 
never told her anything of this sort. If 
Jean Haldane had ever seen her at her desk 
she would have thought the lassie was 
“‘ copying out some grand bit,”’ or ‘‘ maybe 
trying what she could remember of last 
Sunday’s sermon.”’ It would have been hard 
to make Jean understand any other possi- 
bility than these. For her there were only 
about twenty books in the whole world—and 
little need to add to their number. 

But in her lonely attic Mary felt no need 
of any reserves or precautions, except of 
closing her desk before she left in the 
morning, lest ‘‘ the girl” should take stray 
leaves as waste paper to light the evening 
fire. While her own presence kept off 
such marauding hands she let the papers 
lie about quite candidly. Neither Mrs. 
Logan nor “the girl” seemed likely to 
attach significance to any amount of 
manuscript. 

Mary had had asad day. The morning 
post had brought back a poem which she 
had sent weeks before to a certain magazine. 
And it looked so crisp and fresh that she 
doubted if the editor had done more than 
transfer it, unread, from the envelope in 
which she sent it to that which she had 
enclosed. It destroyed Mary’s appetite for 
breakfast, and her toast went away scarcely 
touched. The day was wet and foggy, just 
the weather in which Mary had always 
calculated she would allow herself an 
omnibus; but now she did not do so, for the 
- gending of that poem and the stamp for its 
return had taken exactly the twopence she 
might have given as fare. 

Coming home, tired out, with damp 
garments, she found another post packet 
waiting for her. This was a story returned 
from another quarter. The manuscript was 
rather voluminous, but in this instance it 
had been so fingered and dog-eared, that it 
could never be sent on another adventure, 
with such ill-omened marks of foregone 
failure so palpable upon it. And it was her 
favourite story, which she had written in 
such a happy week, staying with her father 
on the picturesque coast of Sutherland! It 
seemed as if the rude present gave the 
happy past a contumelious kick ! 

Also, there was a letter. Only the letter 
which she might always expect from faith- 
ful Lesley Baird. Its tone was as kind and 
gentle as usual, and Mrs. Haldane was 
reported to be quite well, and Mr. Baird 





sent good-natured messages. And yet to 
Mary Olrig’s consciousness there was some- 
thing not quite right about that letter. 
Was it but her own morbid fancy which 
made it seem to have been written with an 
effort; as if, between the lines, the writer’s 
heart was busy with something they did not 
convey? No, surely not; for after the epistle 
was fairly finished and signed with old- 
fashioned precision by ‘‘ your affectionate 
friend, Lesley Baird,” there came a post- 
script, a little outburst of something which 
could not be wholly restrained: ‘‘O Mary, 
this is a terrible world. Some people can 
be so unkind. I can scarcely keep from 
wishing that I could live in a big place like 
London, where one might escape all notice.” 

Mary could not divine what trouble lurked 
beneath this little ery, which would certainly 
never have reached her had Lesley known 
how low Mary’s own heart was beating. 

She left the unfurled manuscript and the 
opened letter lying on her desk, and sitting 
down before the dull fire, drew off her heavy, 
muddy boots. The servant brought in her 
dinner tray. Mary glanced towards it, but 
did not move. It was cold mutton, a little 
potato, which looked grey and heavy, and a 
cup of tea. Presently she got up, and 
standing, swallowed the tea and nibbled 
a bit of dry bread. But she could not 
touch the meat. She resumed her place in 
front of the fire, gazing at it, though there 
were no pictures there. 

It chanced to be Mrs. Logan herself who 
appeared to remove the neglected dish. 

“La! Miss Olrig!” she exclaimed, 
“‘you’ve not touched your dinner. And 
you did not do much with your breakfast 
either! This is not the way to go on.” 

“‘QOne can’t eat sometimes,’ said Mary, 
quietly. And Mrs. Logan said no more for 
a while, but lingered in the room, doing one 
little thing after another. 

Suddenly she walked close up to Mary 
and said almost sharply: ‘‘ Miss Olrig, 
don’t do it!’’ Mary started. Her landlady, 
standing at her side, was pointing to 
her desk with the untidy sheaves of 
paper lying thereon. ‘I know what that 
means,” Mrs. Logan went on. “ Likely 
you wouldn’t have let me see if you'd 
thought I’d guess. But I know; for it’s 
been the curse of me and mine. I can see 
you ain’t happy in your employment,” Mrs. 
Logan went on; “and you’re hankering 
after something that suits you better— 
stringing rhymes, or telling love-stories, 
or saying something about nothing. And 
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the day will come when you may get some- 
thing printed, and perhaps praised, and 
Likely the money’ll not 
pay you back what you've already wasted in 
postage stamps before you got it! But you 
won't think of that! Ono! You'll think, 
‘If I can earn so much this week I can earn it 
every week, and that will be such and such an 
income a year, and I could do a great deal 
more if I gave my whole time to it.’ And 
then you'll quarrel with your regular bread 
and Soin, and you'll sit up here spin- 
ning webs out of your head, like a spider, 
and spinning a hundred webs before you 
catch one fly! and then, maybe, you'll pawn 
any little thing you’ve got—your father’s 
watch’ll go—and you'll ask me if I don’t 
think vegetarianism is economical? and 
you'll begin to fall back with your rent. But 
that you shan’t do, please God, for I can 
draw the line there myself, and I'll do it, 
if I’m a true friend to you; for I know 
better what’s a-coming on than you can 
yourself, seeing as I’ve been through it with 
Logan, and know what it’s made of him.”’ 

Mary looked-up, surprised. 

“ Yes,’’ Mrs. Logan continued with some 
asperity ; ‘‘ yes, there he is at this moment, 
sitting in the kitchen—(for it’s nothing but a 
kitchen, though I do call it the parlour !)— 
there he is, with ten books-round him, scrib- 
bling away, wasting ink and wearing out pens. 
What he is doing now is a paper on ‘ The 
Households of Literary Men.’ (My word! 
I could say something about that—and I 
doubt it would be better reading than any- 
thing he’ll write!) It'll just go the round 
like the rest, and come back to be crammed 
into the big box under our bed. But it does 
not cost postage now. He trots up to the 
city with the stuff, and calls back about it ; 
and though this takes it out of his boots, he 
must have exercise, and he gets it this way, 


_ and I’m glad to clear him out of the place, 


= have free use of the whole length of the 
table!” 

“But, Mrs. Logan,” said Mary in be- 
wilderment, “I never knew—I always 
thought you were a widow.” 

Mrs. Logan laughed. ‘Aye,’ said she, 
and you are not the first. Ain’t that a pretty 
commentary on a man’s life? It’s me that 
has to settle with the tradespeople and the 
lodgers, and to fight the tax collectors and 
bully the landlord! Yet when we were 
married he was in a good situation where 
he might have been making his four or five 
hundred a year long before this time. His 
own people thought he looked low in looking 











at me—because he had such a mind! That’s 
what everybody always said, ‘ He had such a 
mind.’ It’s turned out that the one wise 
thing he did was to take a woman who can 
keep herself—and him too, for that matter! 
La! Miss Olrig,’”’ went on the sharp voice 
of the little woman; “when we were 
married and living comfortably with our 
own dining and drawing-room and two 
servants, he thought he had it in him to be 
one of the tip-toppers if he only tried. And 
he used to sit and smoke, and read philoso- 
phers and reviews, and sigh at the thought 
of the counting house and the ledgers. But 
the ruin was when some verses and an essay 
got printed! Then it all came to pass as 
I’ve said—bit by bit—till I thought I was to 
see the inside of the workhouse ; and when 
I spoke about letting off a room or two (we 
weren’t in this house then) he upset all the 
kitchen fire-irons, and smashed a cup and 
saucer and a dish! And if I scolded some- 
times, was it any wonder ?— with these 
weary packets going off, and always coming 
back. And his friends all thinking I was 
hard, and casting up to me what this genius 
and that genius had gone through before 
they ripened, and never thinking of the 
countless more who fell in the mud and 
never ripened—but rotted ! ’’ 

The little commonplace woman was 
raised by her suffering into dramatic 
intensity. . 

‘“‘T scolded as long as I had any hope,” 
she said in a softer tone ; ‘it’s the bitterest 
day of all when one finds out that it is 
oneself who is in the wrong for having 
expectations of anything better. I left off 
scolding Logan when the babies died. I 
think I’d done it to try to stir him up so 
that I should know how to teach the boys to 
‘Honour their father.’ But after it 
pleased God to take them—and hard times 
enough they had before they went, poor 
dears !—it was just as well to pull on quietly. 
I made up my mind I’d depend on myself 
for bread, and I knew I could manage that, 
though I couldn’t have done much for the 
boys. And I suppose there are some women 
worse off—though it’s the last thing left for 
a wife to thank God for, that her husband 
doesn’t drink. And I own he’s very pleased 
when he does make a shilling or two. He 
gets a little thing in somewhere now and 
then, and he always fancies it’s ‘the first step 
on the ladder,’ and the trifle comes handy for 
his clothes and the endless stationery. Poor 
Logan!” she sighed with still increasing 
gentleness; “I’m not saying he’s not as 
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clever, aye, and cleverer, than many who 
get on fast enough because they’ve had a 
bit 0’ the way cleared for them at the first ; 
but as we'd say in the North, he set himself 
to a brae that needed a stouter heart than 
he’s got. And perhaps it has not all been 
wasted. I know he used to be so upsetting 
that he thought it beneath a man ‘of his 
mind ’ to go to our own cellar and draw the 
ale for our supper! But now he’ll give a 
hand in the house without a growl, he’ll 
carry up a box that’s too much for the girl, 
and he cleans the windows in the morning 
before the street is astir. When I said that to 
Miss Kerr, she said that anything which had 
brought one so much nearer the Kingdom of 
Heaven had been a blessing. I don’t know; 
sometimes I think it has driven me further 
from the Kingdom of Heaven, and that 
makes the balanee equal! But perhaps God 
sees under my sharp temper—” and she 
paused. “I don’t want you to think I’m 
talking against Logan,” she resumed 
presently, with still tenderer relenting; 
“*no, he means well ; he has meant well all 
the time. I’ve told you all this for your 
own sake. Don’t you begin doing it—I’d as 
lieve see you take to drinking ! ”’ 

So this was the dreary end of Mary’s dreary 
day! She might well have shaken off such 
@ warning, assured that she herself was of 
different stuff from the weak conceited man 
whose melancholy tale she had just heard. 
Such an awful example would certainly 
never have checked Logan himself in his 
earlier days! If he had ever thought of 
disaster as possible at all, it would have been 
with the magnificent parallels of Chatterton 
or Burns, and other ‘‘ mighty poets in their 
misery dead.”’ It takes a vivid imagination 
and a wide dramatic power to realise the 
possibility of that direst failure which results 
from wrong estimate of ourselves. And 
the very ability to realise this, is part of 
the discipline of vivid imagination and dra- 
matic power—a discipline so searching and 
severe in its tasks, restraints, and judgments, 
that they who have once endured it find the 
discipline of external criticism or condemna- 
tion made very light. 

Mrs. Logan had left Mary’s gaslight fully 
turned on. Mary lowered it and sat in the 
dark. She allowed herself to acknowledge 
that the fevered efforts and hopes and dis- 
appointments which were springing up 
around her were: not nerving her to calmer 
endurance of her present lot, while she saw 
more plainly than ever that they did not 
offer her # very:promising outlet from it. 





What if she had no real gift at all, but was 
simply dissipating power which might be 
better employed? What if she had some 
slight capacities, which might even catch 
@ fleeting success, and so carry her out of 
her real element, like a flying fish driven far 
inland? Or what if she had true powers, 
and was ruining them by unwise and 
premature exertion for mere personal aims ? 

It is not easy to be sure of giving a correct 
answer to such questions. But one thing 
grew quite clear to Mary. She must 
absolutely surrender whatever made her less 
fit for her appointed duty. She must do 
nothing which would either tempt or .drive 
her into any course which might forfeit her 
own independence or prevent her from being 
a staffon which her old grandmother might 
rely in-emergency. 

Onee this light flashed upon her she did 
not hesitate a moment. The temptation was 
too sharp, the surrender too great to be 
paltered with for a second. She sprang 
from her seat, turned up the light, bundled 
together all her manuscripts and the two or 
three books of-reference to which she had 
had recourse, and, opening her trunk, 
thrust them in, down, down to the very 
bottom, and locked them there. 

“Tf God means me to be a writer,” she 
said to herself, “He will put it into my 
power to be so, without first doing wrong.” 
Her eyes were full of tears and her lips 
quivered. ‘ But why need I make any 
fuss ?’’ cried the brave heart; ‘the sun 
will go on shining though I became blind, 
and God will get all His messages delivered 
though I be dumb.” 

But it was one of the hardest battles of 
life which was fought through that night in 
the lonely attic in that quiet house. 

For it was very quiet. Miss Kerr was 
out, having gone to visit the Crawfords 
in the evening instead of the afternoon, 
because she had g shrewd suspicion that 
the too anxious Lewis was endeavouring to 
get @ little ahead of the world by sup- 
plementing his salary with night law- 
copying. Logan had gone to a political 
club, whose illiterate members believed in 
him as the oppressed victim of some occult 
and malicious monopoly. And Mrs. Logan 
was in the kitchen mending his stockings, 
and: deciding in her own mind that all her 
words to: Mary would be worse than wasted. 

“You might as well advise scarlet 


fever as scribbling,” she said to herself; 
“ they'll both run their course, and there’s 
few folk that’s the better for either!” 




















MURIEL. 


HE sleeps so peacefully beneath 
The snow; her snow, which came one night, 
And brought our child, so pure and white ; 
An Angel drawing human breath. 


We welcomed her with loving arms, 
This gift of God, this little life, 
Born in a world of toil and strife, 
For us to tend and shield from harm. 


But soon we mourned with bitter grief, 
The light so dear, so free to all, 

On her sweet eyes could never fall, 
And only death could bring relief. 


Death sought her not; she did not die, 
For ailments which to others come, 

And rayage every happy home, 

In pity seemed to pass her by. 

And thus she grew to childhood’s years— 
A child—and yet a spirit seemed, 

Till those who lived around her deemed 
The angels whispered in her ears, 


She knew no dark, she knew no light, 
No winter snows her eyes had seen, 
No meadows clothed in tender green, 
No moon, no holy stars at night. 


She dwelt within a twilight calm, 
Sorrow to her was all unknown ; 
Her life, an inward life, alone 
Was peaceful as an evening psalm. 


She was indeed a living peace, 

An Angel guest, a household saint ; 

In her sweet presence no complaint, 

Harsh words, unkindness, but would cease. 
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Twelve years to us our God did lend 
The child ; twelve years—they seem so long 
And yet so short. The holy song 

Of her brief life had reached its end. 


O Muriel! child! what joy was thinc ! 
No lesser light of earthly skies 

Had shone upon those heaven-lit eyes, 
They opened first on light Divine. 











She sleeps beneath the pure white snow, 
Not purer than she was—our child— 
When first she came—pure—undefiled, 
Twelve years ago—twelve years ago. 


Sleep, sleep, sweet child, and take thy rest: 
And yet thou sleepest not. Above, 
In realms of light and life and love, 
Thy spirit lives for ever blest. 
BB, 





PARLIAMENT’S BATTLES FOR THE CHILDREN. 


IN FACTORY, CHIMNEY, 4ND BRICKFIELD. 


By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 
SECOND PAPER. 


have seen that with these factory 

children the sowing-time of suffering 
was long before the harvest of relief was 
reaped; and, as so often happens, the 
harvest was not reaped by the sowers. The 
cruel wrongs which ultimately aroused the 
sympathies of the nation had done their 
worst upon all but a very few of the victims, 
ere our Christian Legislature, which invokes 
the name of Jesus at every sitting, recog- 
nised its responsibility towards those whom 
that Jesus had committed to the special care 
of His followers. Tears, and groans, and 
pains, and blood, bodies and souls of 
thousands of little children had been cast 
over the field for more than half-a-century 
before the first promise of the harvest 
appeared, and yet another twenty years 
elapsed ere any substantial fulfilment of that 
promise was realised. 

Reforms that are worth anything are 
rarely initiated by Parliament; it is not, 
therefore, surprising that the battle for the 
children was being fought for some time in 
the wider field outside before it was carried 
within the walls of St. Stephen’s. Although 
the abominations practised in these terrible 
factories were at first but very imperfectly 
understood by the country generally—for 
news was not even then distributed as it is 
to-day—in the manufacturing districts they 
were known well enough ; and a leaven of 
fierce indignation against the cruel greed of 
the mill-owners had long been at work. 
Yet those who knew and suffered most were 
precisely those who were the most helpless, 
for of what avail is the indignation of the 
= against the mighty force of capital ? 

mg did it seem as if the poor had no 
helper, either in or out of the Church. It 
might have been thought that at least those 








who were nominally the representatives of 
Christ upon earth would never rest until the 
children’s wrongs were righted; and, to his 
honour be it spoken, one of the first and 
most zealous and self-sacrificing of those 
who came to the rescue was a clergyman, 
but he was a bright exception. For the 
most part the clergy were ‘“‘ dumb dogs” in 
relation to these atrocities. There was a 
fear before their eyes which ensnared and 
silenced them, and the priest and Levite, as 
of old, ‘‘ passed by on the other side.” In 
these early days of the movement, the 
Church of Christ, Conforming and Non- 
conforming, failed to rise to its opportunity, 
and to range itself unequivocally by the side 
of the poor and the oppressed. 

At length, however, helpers appeared. 
These were Mr. John Wood of Bradford, 
Mr. Richard Oastler, of Fixby Hall, Hud- 
dersfield ; the Rev. G. §. Bull (the clergy- 
man just referred to), Mr. Walker, and 
Mr. Philip Grant. Encouraged by the 
instalment of benefit secured under Sir 
John Hobhouse’s Act, these gentlemen, in 
1880, conceived the idea of agitating for a 
reduction of the hours of work, not only for 
the children in cotton factories, but for those 
employed in the manufacture of all textile 
fabrics. 

They set to work with a will, and now the 
battle began. On the one side letters were 
written to the public journals that opened 
many eyes and stirred many hearts, large 
meetings were held in all parts of the manu- 
facturing districts, and the smouldering 
fire of indignation in the breasts of working- 
men flashed out into flaming enthusiasm as 
they realised that strong and trustworthy 
leaders were at their head. On the other 
side the bitter opposition of the mill-owners 
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was aroused; petitions from both parties 
poured into the two Houses of Parliament, 
and the affected districts were kept in a state 
of continual agitation. The campaign was 
to be a long and weary one, but never again 
were the contending forces to rest until the 
final victory had been won. 

In the House of Commons the battle was 
opened by Sir John Hobhouse, who, in con- 
junction with Lord Morpeth, endeavoured to 
push somewhat further the advantage gained 
five years before. He had then secured the 
limitation of sixty-nine hours a week for all 
young people under eighteen. He now 
sought to reduce this aggregate by another 
hour, but introduced the important stipula- 
tion that no child should be employed 
more than eleven anda half hours on any 
one day, and eight and a half hours on 
Saturday. This was not all; the employ- 
ment in factories of all children under nine 
years of age was prohibited, and all under 
twenty-one were to be exempted from night 
work. These regulations were to extend not 
only to cotton mills, but to the woollen, 
worsted, linen, and silk industries. The 
mill-owners of course brought all the forces 
they could command to oppose the measure, 
and although they could not prevent the 
passing of the Bill, they managed so far to 
mutilate it that when, m 1881, it received 
the Royal assent, it was practically ineffec- 
tive. And thus the campaign opened, as so 
many do, with defeat for the side that was in 
the end to be victorious. 

The forces, however, soon rallied to the 
attack. A yet bolder advance was projected, 
under the leadership of Mr. T. Sadler, 
M.P. for Newark, whose labours in the cause 
had been untiring, and in whom Sir John 
Hobhouse had found one of his best sup- 
porters. Mr. Sadler was unanimously 


chosen as the future leader of the move-. 


ment in the House of Commons, a position 
for which his fitness had been proved by his 
commanding influence, his wide sympathies, 
his sound judgment, and his never-flagging 
zeal. A better leader could scarcely have 
been found at the time. 

In 1831 Mr. Sadler. introduced his 
famous Ten Hours’ Bill, limiting the work 
of young people in the factories to ten hours 
a day for five days in the week, and eight 
hours on Saturday. He enforced his argu- 
ment by a telling array of facts as to the 
condition and treatment of the children ; 
but his opponents denounced these state- 
ments as exaggerated, one-sided, and inac- 
curate, and, for the time, seeing that there 











was no authoritative information to which to 
appeal, it was easy for them to create a 
prejudice to that effect. When, therefore, 
the Bill came on for the second reading, in 
March, 1882, the opposition was so strong 
that Mr. Sadler and his friends were per- 
force compelled to content themselves with 
the appointment of a Select Committee. 

And now what appeared at the time as a 
great disaster befell the fortunes of the 
movement. A far wider agitation was 
stirring the public mind and absorbing 
attention. The question of Parliamentary 
Reform thrust almost every other into the 
background, and people were too much 
excited thereby to pay much heed to the 
grievances of the children. But this was 
not all. In this very year the first Reform 
Bill was passed; by it Newark was dis-° 
franchised, and the little parliamentary band 
of children’s friends was deprived of its 
trusted leader. Attempts were made to 
secure his return for Leeds or Huddersfield, 
but the franchise was too much under the 
control and influence of the mill-owners to 
admit of success, and such work as Mr. 
Sadler could do must henceforward be done 
outside Parliament. This was a terrible 
blow, but it led in the end to good results. 
Lord Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley) was 
appealed to, to take up the children’s cause. 
For a time he hesitated, overwhelmed by 
the tremendous difficulty of the undertaking 
as contrasted with what he deemed his own 
insufficiency. ‘I can perfectly recollect,’ 
he said, in later years, ‘‘ my astonishment, 
and doubt, and terror at the proposition.” 
He laid the matter, we are told by Mr. 
Hodder, before his wife, painted in dark 
colours all the sacrifice it meant, weighed 
the burden it would place on her young 
shoulders, and waited for the verdict. 
Happily for the children of England that 
verdict was promptly given in their favour. 
‘It is your duty,” she said, “and the 
consequences we must leave to God. 
Forward, and to victory !”’ 

At once the prospect brightened. In Lord 
Ashley the operatives had secured a more 
powerful champion than they had lost. 
His lofty position, the high esteem in which 
he was held by both parties in the House, 
his great personal gifts, and his absolutely 
unconquerable determination fitted him for 
rendering even greater service to the cause 
than Mr. Sadler could have done. None 
the less because of his unassuming modesty, 
and because, in his most impassioned 
vehemence, he was never carried away into 
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extravagances of statement, or betrayed into 
exhibitions of undignified irritability. 

Lord Ashley lost no time in leading the 
forces behind him to the attack. Whilst 
the country had been passing through all 
the excitement of the Reform agitation, the 
Royal Commission had been carrying on its 
investigations with praiseworthy diligence, 
and an immense mass of information had 
been collected against which no charge of 
exaggeration, such as had been levelled 
at Mr. Sadler’s statements, could be urged. 
The ammunition thus provided was not long 
allowed to be idle. On the 5th March, 1888, 
Lord Ashley moved for leave to renew the 
Bill of Mr. Sadler, with such amendments 
and additions as appeared necessary from 
the evidence given before the Select: Com- 
mittee. When notice of this motion was 
given it was received with much cheering in 
a House of 300. The omen was encouraging, 
but, alas for those who built too much upon 
it; ‘the thing was true, but the appointed 
time was long.”’ 

Apart from the urgeney of the question 
itself, the tactics of the other side had made 
this prompt action imperative; for Lord 
Morpeth had signified his intention of 
bringing in an Eleven Hours’ Bill, and it 
was felt that if this were carried it would 
seriously retard the desired legislation. 
Notice of the Bill was given, but Lord 
Ashley pressed forward his own none the 
less. With him it was “ten hours and no 
surrender,” and the total abolition of night 
work. As for himself, he assured a great 
meeting at the London Tavern, at which 
O'Connell was present and spoke in favour of 
the movement, that he would not give way a 
single moment on the question of the Ten 
Hours. He would persevere in the cause he 
had adopted. He had taken up the measure 
as @ matter of conscience, and as such he 
was determined to carry it through. If the 
House would: not adopt the Bill they must 
drive him from it, as he would not concede 
a single step. He most positively declared 
that as long as he had a seat in that House, 
as long as God gave him health and a sound 
mind, no efforts, no exertions should be 
wanting on his part to establish the success 
of the measure. If defeated in the present 
session, he would bring it forward in the 
next, and so on in every succeeding session 
until his‘sueeess was complete. 

This pledge Lord Ashley, as we know, 
nobly falfilled. Resolute and unflinching, 
however, as his own attitude was, he stipulated 
with the operatives and their leaders that 








the entire contest should be carried on in 
the most conciliatory manner; that there 
should be a careful abstinence from all 
approach to questions of labour and capital, 
that the labour of children and young persons 
should alone be touched, that there should 
be no strikes, no intimidation, and no strong 
language against their employers either 
within or without the walls of Parliament. 

Within these limits his own eloquence was 
fiery enough. He had read, he said at one 
meeting, of those who had sacrificed their 
children to Moloch, but they were merciful 
people compared with Englishmen in the 
nineteenth century. He had read of those 
who practised infanticide in India, but they 
were a merciful people, because they destroyed 
at once their wretched offspring and pre- 
vented a long career of suffering and crime. 
But we, having sucked out every energy, 
both of body and soul, tossed them on the 
world a mass of skin and bone, incapable of 
exertion, brutalised in their understandings, 
and disqualified for immortality. Lord 
Ashley said many stronger things than these, 
but his invective was always directed against 
the system under which these abominations 
were possible, and never against the mill- 
owners as a class. And he said nothing 
that was not justified by imcontrovertible 
facts. “I look,” said Mr. J. R. McCulloch, 
the great political economist—and political 
economists are not often suspected of being 
carried away by sentiment—“ upon the facts 
disclosed in the late Report as most dis- 
graceful to the nation, and I confess that 
until I read it I could not have conceived 
it possible that such enormities were 
committed.” 

Another wily stratagem to delay proceed- 
ings was the motion in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Wilson Patten, on behalf 
of the Association of Master Manufacturers, 
for a Royal Commission to collect evidence 
in the manufacturing districts with respect 
to the employment of children in factories, 
and to devise the best means for the 
curtailment of their labour. This was 
carried by a majority of one, the voting 
being seventy-four and seventy-three. lt 
caused immense excitement in the country, 
for not only was it obviously intended as a 
block to further legislation, there being 
already 1,800 pages of evidence before the 
House, collected from masters and men, 
from medical and clerical witnesses, and 
from the poor children themselves, but its 
sinister object was further disclosed by the 
proposal that power should be given to the 
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Commissioners to examine witnesses in 
private and report thereon; thus enabling 
them to select the testimony that should be 
tendered, precluding cross-examination, and 
leaving them at liberty to smother, garble, 
or distort the evidence at pleasure. 

The people were desperate. They had 
only been kept, as Lord Ashley pointed out 
in a letter to Lord Althorpe, from fearful 


exhibitions of their strength by the hope of | 


Parliamentary aid, and it now seemed as if 
their hope was in vain. But again good 
came out of the apparently evil. The 
Report of the Commission was laid on the 
table of the House in July, 1838, and 
more than confirmed the evidence taken 
before Mr. Sadler’s Committee. The facts 
disclosed were fearful, 
summarised as proving—1. That children 
worked during the same number of hours as 


adults; 2. That the effects were permanent | 


deterioration of the physical constitution, the 
production of diseases utterly irremediable, 
and the partial or entire seclusion from the 
means of obtaining adequate education 
and acquiring useful habits; and 8. That 
children were not free agents, but were let 
out on hire, their wages being appropriated 
by parents and guardians. The Commission 
concluded that a case was made out for the 
interference of the legislature. 

Nearly a month before the presentation of 
this Report, Lord Ashley’s Bill came up for 
the second reading. It was opposed by 
Lord Althorpe, who, on behalf of the 


Government, urged its rejection in favour of | 


one founded upon the Report. In the end, 
Lord Althorpe’s Bill was carried by an 
overwhelming majority, and the Ten Hours’ 
Bill was thought to have received its death- 
blow. Something, however, had been gained. 
The longed-for victory appeared to many 
further off than ever; but one after another 
the enemy were being compelled to 
surrender their outposts. The new Act 
provided that from January 1, 1884, no 
children should be employed in any factory 
or mill, except a silk mill, under the age of 


nine; after six months no child under | 


eleven was to.be employed for more than 
nine hours a day; after eighteen months 
the limitation of age was to be twelve years, 
and after thirty months, thirteen years ; but 
in the silk mills children under thirteen 
were to be allowed to work ten hours. The 
measure also established the principle that 
labour and education should be combined. 
For some time after this there was a lull 
in the Parliamentary conflict, as it was 


and they were | 


deemed only right and wise to refrain from 
agitation until the Act had had time to 
work. Practically it was soon found to be 
inoperative. Local magistrates, many of 
them mill-owners, and most of them in 
sympathy with mill-owners, set the law at 
defiance. Offences against it were reported 
in vain by the inspectors, and the children 
| were little better off than before. The outside 
Ten Hours’ agitation became stronger and 
| stronger. From the ranks of the mill- 
/owners themselves there arose a new and 
| powerful Parliamentary champion. This 
was Mr. Charles Hindley, M.P. for Ashton- 
under-Lyne, who pledged himself to bring 
in a Ten Hours’ Bill and renew his efforts 
session after session till the victory was 
won. Need for some action of this kind 
| was shown by a circumstance which occurred 
| about this time, proving how little reliance 
was to be placed upon the Government, and 
suggesting that Lord Althorpe’s Act was 
only an astute movement for gaining time. 
In March, 1886, only nine days after the 
thirteen years’ elause of that measure came 
into operation, Mr. Poulett Thompson, 
M.P. for Manchester, and Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, gave notice of a Bill to 
repeal it. The effect of this would be to 
shut out all between the ages of twelve and 
thirteen from the benefits of the Act and to 
legalise the slavery ef some 40,000 children, 
mostly females. 

It is difficult to imagine the excitement 
and anxiety that now agitated the factory 
districts. Great meetings were held, and 
petitions sent up to Parliament, and the 
most strenuous efforts were made on both 
sides to ensure success. The fight that 
ensued was no mere skirmish, but a hard 
pitched battle, and one of the decisive 
conflicts of the campaign, marking a dis- 
tinct advance towards the yet far-off result. 
In moving the second reading of the Bill 
ou May 9, Mr. Poulett Thompson declared 
that children between twelve and thirteen 
should be allowed to decide for themselves, 
like their seniors, that sixty-nine hours a 
week would do them no harm; he also 
| affirmed that the House would throw 835,000 
| children out of work if it refused to pass 
| the Bill. Lord Ashley moved that it be 
|read a second time that day six months. 
| He showed that the threatened dismissal of 

the children was not even possible, quoted 
| evidence as to the severe suffering caused 
| by the long hours, and met his opponents 
| with an irresistible array of facts and 
| figures. The debate was a long one, and 
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when the division was announced it was 
found that the Government had secured a 
majority of twenty-one in a House of 354. 
Feeling that it would be dangerous to press 
matters in face of so formidable a minority, 
ow had the discretion to withdraw the 
Bill. 

Never for @ moment relaxing his own 
efforts, Lord Ashley watched with increased 
vigilance the working of the Act, and in 
June called the attention of the House to a 
flagrant instance in which it had been 
broken. The case was one in which some 
boys had been made to work for thirty-four 
consecutive hours in the foul cellar of a 
Yorkshire factory, where the air was so bad 
that workmen tied handkerchiéfs round 
their mouths before going in. A few days 
afterwards Mr. Charles Hindley fulfilled his 
pledge by moving for leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the present Factory Acts. It 
came as @ surprise upon the House, and 
Lord Ashley, who nevertheless supported it, 
regarded the time as inopportune. After a 
short debate it was withdrawn, but only 
on a distinct pledge from the Government 
that the existing laws should be enforced 
with all the authority at its command. 

These Government pledges amounted to 
little. The mill-owners and magistrates 
being to so large an extent identical, the 
law was evaded right and left. In many 
cases they refused to hear factory complaints, 
and in others imposed such nominal penalties 
as to make the breach of the law profitable. 
Even Sunday Schools were made instru- 
ments of oppression, inasmuch as attendance 
at them was included in the twelve hours 
required by the Act to be devoted to educa- 
tion. Lord Ashley saw that all this would 
in the end enable him to strike a more 
effective blow, and therefore he patiently 
bided his time and kept the forces behind 
him in check ; but on the 22nd June, 1838, 
he was again in the field making a fresh 
onslaught upon the Government of the day. 

Moving, on that day, the second reading 
of a Factories Regulation Bill, which had 
been introduced and several times deferred 
on the faith of official promises, he charged 
the Government with having deluded and 
mocked him with false promises, and with 
having taking the matter out of his hands 
by their solemn pledges which they had 
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failed to keep. Sir Robert Peel, who was 
at the head of the Government, brought all 
his influence to bear upon the House to 
induce them to refuse their assent, even 
going so far as to hint at resignation, and in 
the result the motion was negatived by 119 
against 111. It is pleasing to record that 
the Times newspaper, which throughout the 
struggle was always on the side of humanity 
and justice, gave Lord Ashley splendid 
support at this time. 

On the 12th July he would have renewed 
the assault, but was foiled by a ‘‘count out,”’ 
referring to which the Times said, ‘ there 
had been trickery of the grossest kind.’’ On 
the 20th he found his opportunity and 
moved a resolution expressing the regret 
of the House that the law relating to the 
employment of children in factories had 
been suffered to continue so long without 
amendment. In a telling speech, full of 
facts and arguments, he set forth the deplor- 
able condition of these children, and proved 
the inability or unwillingness of the Govern- 
ment to make their own Factory Act work 
efficiently. He told them the evil was daily 
on the increase, although one-fifth part of 
the time the House had given to negro 
slavery would have been sufficient to 
provide a remedy. When that House, he 
said, determined that forty-five hours a week 
was sufficient for an adult negro, he thought 
it would not have been unbecoming if they 
had considered whether sixty-nine hours a 
week were not too many for the children of 
the British Empire. 

The fight over the resolution was a warm 
one: Mr. Fox-Maule denied the charges 
against the Government, and prophesied 
evil from throwing the child out of the 
labour market; O’Connell, in direct contra- 
diction of all that he had said at the London 
Tavern in 1888, violently opposed it; Lord 
John Russell urged that restricted hours 
meant diminished wages and imminent 
starvation; Hume affirmed that it was a 
mere party mancuvre, and once more Lord 
Ashley was beaten back, the resolution being 
lost by a majority of fifteen. 

Little, however, did his opponents dream 
how deep were those springs whence this 
noble leader drew his strength, his courage, 
and his determination. He was yet, as we 
shall presently see, to carry all before him. 
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On the road to Jericho. 





THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 
By HENRY A. HARPER, 
ie & wild and dangerous pass between | 


great ranges of barren mountains, in 
that far-off Eastern land, the scene is laid. 
So hot, so glaring in its whiteness is the 
limestone track, that the traveller, then as 
now, feels fainting with the heat and glare. 
The traveller then was filled with thoughts 


of his home in the rich valley below, of his | 
little ones, of his wife, and the delight it | 





would be for allto be together again. He was 
planning how to expend the money he had 
made by the sale of his goods, how to in- 
crease the home comforts, when just at a 
most dangerous part of the pass, where broken 
rocks obstruct the way, out dashed some 
robbers. ‘Your money!” say they. His 
children’s wants nerved his hand; he bravely 
defends himself—of no avail. Stunned by 
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a blow'from a huge club (such as is carried 
now by the wild denizens of this region) he 
falls senseless to the earth. They take his 
bag of money from his bosom; they strip 
his garments from him ; and then in wicked 
anger at his brave defence, they stab him 
with their knives. Insensible from blows 
and from loss of blood, the poor man lies 
while the sun pours down his fierce rays on 
the naked bruised form. Stay, but help is 
nigh. Mounted on a superb white ass, ac- 
companied by a large number of servants, 
comes a priest. He sees this poor body, but 
his mind is too full of the grand service in the 
Jerusalem Temple he had so recently left, 
while heisnow going to his vacation rest in the 
city of the priests, Jericho, thinking of the 
clouds of incense, of the swelling songs of those 
temple choirs. Puffed up by the praise he 
had reeeived ftom his brother priests for the 


finished way im which he had imtoned the 
lessons—fall, im short, of self and self- 
seeking—he heeds not this dying form upon 


the groundand passeson. Blind that he was 
passing from the hearts of men, a sad monu- 
ment of selfishness to all time. Following 
hard by, near enough to have the protection 
of the rich ‘priest's retinue, comes another 
traveller, amd of the priestly caste too; 
dreaming, perhaps, of fis future prospeets 
and of his own advancement in life, comes 
the Levite. He has not feltso that 
he is raised above his fellow men ; has not lost 
all s for those not in his caste; and 
so he stops his ass and looks at the victim. 
The poor fellow his eyes—too weak to 
speak, too feeble almost to breathe, he can- 
not ask for the succour he needs. This seeond 
man looks on. _ “Ah!” says he, “you have 
been cruelly beaten. I’msorry for you, but I 
can’t you. I'm not a doctor. t 
priest did nothing for you, and as he did not, 
it's not my place to do it”; and so he passes 
on, blind, blind, knowing not that there lay 
the. suffering human form of God. He too 
passes out of the hearts of men, but not out 
of the remembrance of God. 

Footsteps again are heard, and now a 
man of strange and very humble attire—a 
‘* foreigner,’ mounted on a beast the others 
would scorn to ride, and yet a beast which 
showed a master kind and careful. This man 
sees the body too; he stops his ass; he 
alights ; ties his ass’s bridle to a thorn-bush 
close at hand, and bending over the seem- 
ingly dying man, he gently raises the poor 
head, places it on his knees, and from his 
leathern bottle pours into the parched lips 
a little wine; and then, as the feeble pulse 








begins to beat, he redoubles his efforts, props 
up the poor fellow; while from his ass’s 
pannier he draws a flask of oil, and with his 
coat sleeve wipes away the dirt and blood which 
had hardened on the wounds, he anoints the 
parched skin, all the while speaking gentle, 


comforting words to the sufferer. When he 
revives he says, ‘‘ Cheer up, and I will see to 
you, take you to a safe place ; now put your 
arm round my neck, let me place my arms 
round you. See, I can lift you up and carry 
you.”’ He lifts him on to the ass, puts one 
of the wounded man’s arms round his neck, 
while he places his own arm round the body 
of the sufferer, and gently tenderly goes up 
the pass. 

This wounded man who is so carefully 
tended was one of a race which bitterly hated 
this kind-hearted traveller’s nation, and yet 
he is acting towards him as if he were his 
own brother. At the top of the pass 
stands an inn, arrived there the traveller 
calls for help, and soon the people come out, 
crowd round; knowing the traveller well 
they exclaim, “ Why, sir, whatis the matter?” 
He says, “Help me with this poor fellow. I 
found him on the road below. let us get him 
to bed. Bind up his wounds and I will sit 
up and see to him.” 6o all night this good 
man watched, and when morning came he 
said to the fellow, “You are much 
better 2?” and he said, “‘ Oh, so much better, 
thank you. You havesaved my life.” ‘‘Well,” 


said the foreigner; “now I must go on. 


For I am far from my home, but you stay 
and rest here and get well. So good-bye.” 
Before leaving, the “foreigner” left with 
the people of the inn enough money to keep 
the man for some days, and he said, ‘‘ See to 
him well ; if you spend more, do it for me, 
and when I come this way again, I will 
repay you.”’ Soon his way he went, his name 
unknown to men, but, be sure, known by God 
our Father and His Son our Lord Christ. 
You know this story. It was told by our 
Lord Himself, in answer to a lawyer’s tempt- 
ing question, ‘‘ Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?’ And He told this story 
of ‘‘a certain Samaritan,’ who has left so 
broad a ‘‘footprint on the sands of time.”’ 
Be sure of this, that his name is in the 
« Book of Remembrance.” ‘‘ They shall be 
mine, saith the Lord, in the day that I 
make up my jewels.” Remember as a 
“Samaritan ’”’ he was hated by the race 
represented by the wounded man. Remember 
when the Jews were so transported by rage 
against Our Lord, that though He was in 
the Temple they rose up to stone Him, 











THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


their bitterest hatred was 
shown in the words, ‘Say we 
not well, that thou art a 
Samaritan and hath a devil!” 
And yet this man, representing 
this hated race, risks his life 
to save a Jew and treats him 
as his own mother’s son. 
This road is dangerous still, it 
was with the greatest difficulty 
I could compel my Bedouin to 
stay there some hours while I 
sketched the pass and ruins of 
a khan—perhaps the very one 
of this sublime story. And the 
thought has often gone through 
my mind, ‘ What business 
had the Samaritan down that 
Jericho pass ?’’ His home was 
northwards, and yet he was 
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A SONG OF THE LOOM. 








going east. A study of old customs brought 
to light the fact that the Samaritans did 
come to Jerusalem for business purposes. 
Yet did they not return by the straight 
road to Samaria, which goes past Shiloh, 
past Bethel? No, they could not go on 
the direct north road for fear of insult, 
so they were in the habit of taking the 
short eastern road to Jericho, there 
crossing the Jordan ford. They were then 
in the land of Moab, safe from insult. 
Through the country of Moab they travelled 
till opposite Bethshean, then re-crossing by 
another ford the Jordan, they passed up the 
plain of Jezreel to their home. Therefore 
this Samaritan was going down this Jericho 
road for the express purpose of avoiding the 
Jews, to escape their insults, and yet to a 
member of this very race he acts this part 
which has brought him imperishable re- 
nown. He went on his way, let us hope, 
bringing a blush to the cheek of priest 
and Levite, finding a fame he never 
sought, and earning those loving words, 
‘Go and do thou likewise.’’ What is the 
lesson to us? It is by no accident that our 
Lord reminds the chosen race that God is 
“no respecter of persons,” that no mere 
attendance at church or chapel is necessarily 
salvation, but that He requires the loving 





heart, the changed heart. He teaclies us to 
do good to all men, to rejoice in doing it. If 
any man needs our help, there is to be no 
question if he is of our country, our party 
or church. If on the great highway of life 
we find men wounded, stricken sore, then 
see in them suffering human souls, and do 
your best to relieve them. Thus Christ loved 
us, and thus He teaches us tolove one another. 
By the silence of Christ in this story, we 
know the Samaritan made no attempt to 
convert the Jew. No; he left the deed to 
do its work. Love calls up love, and be 
sure that Jew ever after had a kindlier feeling 
in his heart towards his Samaritan neigh- 
bours. But is there not a deeper moral still ? 
Is not Christ that Good Samaritan? What 
the priest and Levite representing the law 
could not and did not do, He did. He stopped 
the bleeding of man’s mortal wound; and 
‘‘what the law could not do in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God, sending His own 
son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin 
condemned sin in the flesh that the righteous- 
ness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit.” 

For all times this story stands in its grand 
simplicity typifying, as far as human types 
can, the boundless and unselfish love of God 
in Christ to poor suffering humanity. 





A SONG OF 


H, hear my song of the loom! 


The web of the warp of life and time 
Was hung in the hour of Eden’s prime, 
And songs by the sons of God were sung, 
When the earth was fair and the earth was 
young. 

Alas for the threads that were woven in— 
The dolorous threads of woe and sin! 

Alas for the hands 

That pressed the strands 
In the beautiful web of Life and Time ! 





THE LOOM. 


The hurrying crowd and the fleeting throng 
Have toiled and wept through the ages long. 
We come, we go! For a little day 
We ply the shuttle and pass away: 
We bear our part in the wondrous whole, 
The warp and the woof of time’s great 
scroll, 

And our work is o’er, 

And we toil no more 
At the wonderful web of Life and Time. 


I handle the glistening threads to-day, 
I have the gold and thou hast the grey. 
Under my flying shuttle glows 
Gorgeous hues of the summer rose ;— 
To-morrow, I toil in the shadows cold, 
You may sing o’er your threads of gold ! 
The wheels are turning: the patterns change, 
From sheen to shadow our fortunes range. 
In the gleam or gloom 
Of the whirring loom 
We toil at the web of Life and Time. 





Cc. T. CARISBROOKE. 
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WITH THE DOCK-SISTERS IN EAST LONDON. 


T was the second morning of my visit at | calls of unsatisfied nature; but at present it 
the Kilburn Orphanage of Mercy, when | 


Sister C. paused in giving her instructions, 
and looking across the table, said, addressing 
me: ‘‘ Would you like to go down to the 
docks to-day with Miss F.?” 

I left my needlework with the greatest 
alacrity, for, truth to tell, time had hung 
rather heavily on my hands the day before, 
owing to the influx of Lenten visitors 
anxious to inspect all the missions in turn. 

We ran upstairs to our little cell-like 
rooms, ranged each side of.a long corridor, and 
getting into hats and jackets with the speed 
required at Kilburn for all things, were soon 
on our way to the Edgware Road Station. 

Miss F. offered to be pioneer, having 
previous experience to fall back upon, 
whereas to me the East-End was an unknown 
country. 
should be too late for the delights of ‘‘ going 
out with the trucks,” we reached Mark Lane 
before eleven o’clock, stumbled breathlessly 
up the dark steps, and struck due eastwards, 
leaving the Tower of London behind us. 
The pavements were deep in snow and slush 
as we passed St. Katharine’s Dock, and the 
narrow street was crowded with huge drays 
and heavy traffic, the patient horses slipping 
about pitifully in all directions. I had no 
time, however, to take in any other details, 
for my energetic little friend only slackened 
in her break-neck race against time outside 
a many-storied house, facing the entrance of 
Ratcliffe Highway and announcing itself in 
big letters on the doors and windows as the 
“St. Katharine’s Restaurant for sailors and 
working-men.”’ 

We made our way through the little knot 
of loafers and loungers into the bar, where 
the change of temperature was almost over- 
powering, contrasted with the bitter rawness 
of the February day outside. It was a bond 
fide restaurant, with marble tables ranged up 
and down the long room, a buffet displaying 
shining urns of tea, coffee, and cocoa, piles 
of bread and butter, scones, and cake, under 
bell-glasses ; in the background ham and cold 
beef, with a variety of hot meats and puddings 
waiting in reserve for the dinner-hour, and 
higher up, one corner exclusively devoted to 
soups, Irish stew, and porridge, which latter 
delicacy is much run after at St. Katharine’s, 
especially by our Scotch customers. 

Four small maidens, in training for 
service, would be flying about the room later 
on, attending quickly and deftly to the many 





In spite of her fears that we | 





was the slack time, when the demands did 
not rise higher than coffee or ham, or a look 
at the daily papers. The walls were 
decorated with brightly painted pictures and 
texts, in one window ferns and flowers made 
a pleasant bit of brightness, and a cuckoo- 
clock in a prominent position was a source of 
unending interest. 

Visitors were strictly forbidden to talk in 
therestaurant, so we were dismissed into what 
in common parlance would be termed ‘the 
room behind the shop,’’ but which in the 
Mission House goes by the name of the 
Visitors’ Refectory. The Sisters’ Refectory 
was next to it, divided only by a thin 
partition wall, often a terrible trap to the 
unwary, for we chattered like magpies over 
our meals, whereas they on the other side 
strictly observed their rule of “silence.” 
Here we waited until the keys and bags of 
change for the trucks were brought in and 
laid upon the table; then some other ‘out- 
side visitors ’’ arrived, and finally the Sister 
in charge to give us our instructions for the 
morning. 

A vision of her rises before me as I write. 
It may seem an odd thing to say in 
connection with a Sister, but she was, par 
excellence, ® thorough woman of the world. 
Her slight figure in its black habit and large 
white collar was always on the alert, her 
small, well-shaped hands were made to hold 
the reins of government, the kindly brown 
eyes never allowed anything to pass without 
involuntary criticism. She was pale, and 
looked far from strong; but her unflagging 
energy and high spirits carried her through 
every crisis. It would be difficult to say 
which she enjoyed most, an earnest heart-to- 
heart talk with those she tried to rescue, to 
many of whom she was an object of passionate 
devotion, or a good laugh over some absurd 
experience with us. Practical and keen- 
witted herself, she had little pity to spare 
for downright stupidity on the part of her 
workers, and yet she was so quick at seeing 
a joke that a blunderer would often retrieve 
her character by representing her mistakes in 
a comical light. She fascinated everyone 


alike, though sometimes the slatternly attend- 
ants of the mothers’ meetings would complain 
that ‘‘ Sister was too sharp-like with them”’; 
and deepand general indeed was the mourning 
when failing health obliged her to retire 
for a while from the wear and tear of 
East-End interests. 
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She disposed of us all this morning in her 
characteristically prompt manner, Miss F. 
being sent off to the “London” truck 
in company with another visitor, whilst I 
waited for Sister C. to appear to initiate 
me into the mysteries of soup selling at the 
** Donna.” 

I have been often asked by enquiring 
friends, ‘‘ Did you help to wheel the truck ?’’ 
so think it well to explain here that the food 
sold within easy reach of the Dock-gates was 
all previously prepared at the Restaurant, 
and then wheeled down on barrows by men 
who were only too thankful to get this 
chance of earning a shilling. 

Raw material in the way of workers, 
generally found themselves placed under the 
friendly care of Sister C., who was gifted with 
a charmingly fresh, child-like face, a slap- 
dash way of going at her work, and the 
largest heart imaginable for “all creatures 
great and small.” She relaxed her “ rule” 
on this occasion, so far as to talk to me 
cheerily about her interests both here and at 
Rotherhithe, as we walked briskly past the 
Tower Gardens, where drilling was going on, 
the red coats making a vivid dash of colour 
on the muddy snow, past the Tower Hill, 
past St. Margaret Pattens, and one and 
another of the old city churches, until we 
turned down the steep, narrow street leading 
to the Monument. 

The “ Donna”’ is quite one of the show 
trucks, and has a little railed off inclosure 
entirely to itself, and also a white cat, which 
never fails to come for its daily portion of 
scraps and caresses. It is for the use of the 
“unemployed,” everything being sold at 
exactly half-price to the starved ragged- 
looking men who swarm round the railings, 
waiting in hungry suspense. 

I tied on a blue serge apron, borrowed 
from the Refectory cupboard, whilst Sister C. 
discarded her cloak, pinned back the folds of 
her flowing veil, and set to work cutting up 
the long “roly-poly ’’ puddings that were 





A lull came at the end of half-an-hour, 
and we had leisure to look about us, and 
during subsequent visits I soon learned to 
know our regular customers. A tatter- 
demalion object of an old Jew, with long 
flowing beard and hook nose, came day after 
day with the tray full of cheap papers and 
novelettes which served him as a means of 
livelihood; he counted his change over 
suspiciously and always made a grab at the 
biggest piecesof pudding. Then there was the 
‘“« funny man,” who never could resist making 
a joke, and wore an old pot-hat perched 
knowingly on his head; and a poor fellow 
with a white, pinched face and paralysed arm, 
who required help to carry his basin of soup 
in safety to the barrow. Often the rush was 
so tremendous and unexpected that our 
supplies gave out long before the proper 
time, and it was hard to meet the blank 
looks of the disappointed ones. Occasionally 
@ passer-by would do what he considered a 
generous action, throw down a shilling in 
front of us with the remark ‘‘ Make that go 
as far as you can, Sister!’’ and walk off 
with a warm and benevolent feeling at his 
heart. Little did such a casual giver guess 
of the confusion created by his impulsive 
charity! Instantly all the men standing in 
the innermost ring would pocket their half- 
pence and demand free dinners as their right. 
But the Sister was generally equal to the 
emergency, though once the storm of com- 
plaint rose so high that in self-defence she 
closed the truck and went home, reducing 
| the insubordinate to a state of complete 
| submission to her wishes on the following 
morning. 
Only men are served, but one day a blind 
woman was led up gently to us by her hus- 
| bend, and a little sympathetic stir went 
|round the crowd of hungry spectators as 
| they made room for her to pass. Sister C.’s 
kind heart was touched, she could not send 
her away, especially as the man was so 
| thoughtful in finding a secluded corner and 





stacked one above another in tins on the | giving her the largest share of all they 


shelves behind us; huge cans of thick | bought. 


Occasionally free tickets were 


stew and piles of yellow basins were placed | given to hangers-on outside the railings, 
on the counter in front. Twelve o'clock, the | some of them had evidently come straight 


magic hour of the trucks, chimed out. 


from the infirmary, so wan and pinched was 


“‘Now the men may come in,” Sister C. | their appearance ; and the men were very 
observed, seizing a ladle with one hand and | good to one another, often ‘ treating ’’ those 


a basin with another; and the men did 
come in. 


| worse off than themselves. Two friends 
Never had I seen such an/| who had seen “ better days’’ happened to 


assemblage before, and for the first ten | come across each other beside the ‘‘ Donna.” 
minutes all my wits were called into exercise | ‘Got any work?’ laconically asked No. 1. 
to satisfy their 'wants, count out change, and | For an answer No. 2 only spread out his 


decipher the patois of the country. 


hands, white and spotless compared with the 
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grimy and toil-worn fingers of his chum. 
“Never say die, old fellow, better luck 
to-morrow,”’ was the cheery response, backed 
up with the welcome gift of a penny sand- 
wich—.e., a French roll cut inhalf, enclosing 
a liberal layer of cold meat. 

The dinner-hour at the ‘ employed” 
trucks is less heartrending, if more busi- 
ness-like, for the men, being able to pay, as 
they think, a fair price for their food, treat 
us to a good many superfluous remarks of 
their own. It is against etiquette to talk 
whilst serving, but it is really impossible to 
help a covert smile at some of the criticisms 
passed upon us, especially when they are 
tacitly labelled with “‘ no offence intended.” 
Thus to a visitor who is very much afraid of 
scalding her fingers, and therefore decidedly 
slow in her movements: ‘Don’t you think 
this is rather like a funeral?” Their 
methods of addressing us depend entirely on 
the speaker’s fancy—* Sister,’ ‘‘ Lady,” 
‘‘Missus,” and ‘‘ Mother,’’ we have to 
answer to them all. Each truck has a 
certain individuality of its own, and we get 
accustomed to all in turn. The slackness 
at ‘‘ Wapping,” and the lowness of its roof— 
decidedly embarrassing for the wearers of 
fashionable high hats—the gambling that 
goes on at Pennington Street, just at the 
back of Ratcliffe Highway, and the inevitable 
rush at the Dock-gates when ‘a call” 
comes—up the high wall swarm the men, 
the biggest and strongest getting the best of 
it as usual, though they are in honour 
bound to treat the unsuccessful competitors 
on leaving. the gates in the afternoon. 
Then there is Cutler Street, down in 
Houndsditch, amongst silk warehouses, 
where our customers require more refined 
kinds of food, and are particularly devoted 
to Dutch cheese and cans of coffee instead 
of soup. The “London” is always rough 
and noisy, and a firm belief prevails that we 
carry on business for our own personal 
profit. It is rather ‘funny to hear their 
“‘asides,’’ not intended, however, for our 
ears. ‘I’m glad that young woman is here 
again to-day,’ said one more thoughtful- 
looking man, designating Sister B. with a 
jerk of his head; ‘‘she always gets a good 
pile, and-she deserves it too.”’ 

It was some time before I became per- 
sonally acquainted with all the trucks, but 
I always clung to my first love, and found 
the ‘**Donna”’ the most interesting of any. 
About one o’clock we struck work and came 
home, Sister C. laden with the heavy bag of 





coppers, her quaint other-century looking 





garb attracting many glances as we passed 
through the crowded streets. 

The Restaurant was full when we entered, 
the steaming atmosphere rather like a 
London fog; Sister F. in her glory; two 
visitors carving in the background and 
ladling out soup; the small hand-maidens 
flying about in all directions. Luncheon 
awaited us in the Refectory; a hurried, 
nondescript meal, plenty to eat, though not 
much time or space to eat it in. Then a 
long climb begins up to our own particular 
room, commanding a good view of innu- 
merable chimney-pots, the rigging and 
masts of the vessels in the docks, and a 
labyrinth of traffic in the street below. 
The one complaint of the residents is that 
this room can never be kept tidy ; but how 
is neatness possible when it is the common 
property of people who are always in a 
hurry? And as to quietness—one might as 
well expect to find tranquillity at a railway 
junction. A graceful-looking girl, in deep 
mourning and fine cambric cap and apron, 
was standing beside the window, cutting out 
blue serge frocks ; someone else was writing 
sick tickets to be distributed later on; 
several others were “ fixing ”’ sewing for the 
unskilled hands in the work-rooms ; every- 
one was talking. A momentary lull came 
when Sister F. entered to map out the 
afternoon’s doings. At first it seemed rather 
bewildering, but after awhile I soon learned 
the programme off by heart, for it varied 
very little from day to day. The Sisters do 
not undertake regular ‘ districts,” only 
cases of sickness and special need ; and this 
‘‘only’’ covers an untold amount of time 
and thought; any one with a fairly com- 
passionate heart has to steel it in self- 
defence and get accustomed to the sight of 
so much poverty and suffering. To give a 
specimen of one afternoon’s visiting :— 

No. 1. The husband and wife both laid 
aside, she at death’s door with acute lung 
disease, he, hopelessly paralysed, and giving 
utterance to his despair in bitter, low-voiced 
complaints; the daughter, who otherwise 
might have been at work, nursing them day 
and night. Fortunately there is a son 
earning something towards the terror of the 
sick poor—the rent. 

No. 2. A grope up pitchy stairs leads to 
a little room, where a young girl lies all day 
long waiting for a vacant bed in the Victoria 
Park Hospital. The father, a German, is a 
respectable-looking, superior man, and there 
are traces of a desperate struggle to keep 
the home together. The wife has died 
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lately, and all the family resources were 
drained away in her long illness. The girl 
is suffering from hereditary heart disease 
and severe chill, aggravated by hard work and 
‘‘ fretting,” so he tells us, and adds, with a 
shrug of his shoulders and unconscious 
pathos, ‘‘ What is the home without the 
mother ?”’ 

No. 8. A room positively black from 
floor to ceiling, and a woman stretched on a 
bed which is not much cleaner, her week- 
old baby beside her. The keen air blows in 
from the broken window, the husband is 
out ‘‘tramping after a job,” and all the 
nursing, cooking, cleaning, &c., left in the 
hands of a wild-looking little girl, whose 
good intentions outweigh her capacities. 

No. 4. This room seems capable of 
holding a great deal of misery. On the bed 
lies the breadwinner, his ankle injured by an 
accident in the docks ; beside an apology for 
a fire the wife is seated on a broken chair 
with her baby in her arms. She is far gone 
in consumption, and looks piteously young, 
flushed with the hectic beauty of disease, 
bitter to the core against her lot, and as 
ignorant of all spiritual things as it is 
possible to be. 

It would be easy to multiply instances, 
but space forbids, and I must come back to 
my first day’s experience. 

Before returning to Kilburn I obtained 
Sister F’.’s permission to come and work with 
her for a time, the only drawback being that 
at present all the bedrooms were occupied. 
However this obstacle was bridged over by 
my being received as a night visitor at their 
publishing department in Paternoster Row. 
For a fortnight, until a vacancy occurred in 
Dock Street, I travelled to and fro by an 
easy transit of train or omnibus. How 
strange it seemed to leave the din and 
clangour of the East-End and enter at night 
Charlotte Bronté’s ideal locality, ‘under 
the shadow of St. Paul’s.’”’ The Row was 
then almost deserted, each fascinating 
window carefully shuttered, a few belated 
clerks and an occasional policeman alone 
breaking the solitude. And in the morning, 
going towards the Mansion House Station, 
I met the full tide of life pouring into the 
great city. 

It was an odd sort of experience, and I 
was not altogether sorry when these journeys 
came to an end, and then there followed 
seven weeks spent entirely at St. Katharine’s. 
We began our days early, being roused from 
a sound sleep by a huge bell clanging 
mercilessly through the house at 6.30, on 








special mornings half-an-hour earlier, when 
those who liked to avail themselves of the 
privilege assembled in the little chapel for 


celebration. Breakfast was at 7.45, and we 
were expected to begin work at the bar at 
8.30. The days never seemed long, being 
packed with interest from breakfast until 
supper at 9 o’clock, after which we were only 
too glad to retreat into our rooms. Having 
embraced this life, no detail of household 
labours was beneath our notice. What 
enthusiasm we flung into covering copper- 
lids with newspaper, polishing bell-glasses, 
washing up cups and saucers! How 
breathlessly we took our customers’ orders, 
translating them often with great difficulty, 
for in the East it is the fashion never 
to use two words where one will serve 
the same purpose. ‘Three of tea and 
two,” does not convey much meaning to 
the puzzled hearer, who, however, soon 
learns that it means in plain English 
‘Three ha’porth of tea (i.e., a pint) and 
two slices of bread and butter.” Types 
of every nationality would drop in for 
refreshment—Asiatics in long flowing robes, 
French sailors, and “‘ gentlemen of colour,” 
and then buying and selling became simply 
a matter of signs: 

A smoking concert was held every 
Thursday night in the Reading Room on 
the second floor. A voluntary staff of 
musicians gave their services, interspersed 
with bursts of local talent from the audience, 
and it was curious to watch the effect on the 
men produced by song and recitation. 

The ‘“‘ Nancy Lee ”’ school is most popular 
with them, though they are strangely 
susceptible to sentiment if only it is laid 
on thick enough. Strong coffee, wedges of 
bread and butter (the cutting up of which 
was often a severe trial of temper to the tired 
servers behind the bar), and an ounce of 
tobacco helped to sweeten the entertainment. 
A short service immediately followed. They 
were never pressed to stay, but very few 
made their escape, and they would join most 
heartily in the simple hymns and prayers. 
We were never allowed to remain for the 
Sister’s address, though I often heard the 
pith of her remarks from an old soldier, who, 
as he expressed it, ‘‘owed everything to 
Sister F.” He was a most thoughtful, 
intelligent man, and certainly did his teacher 
credit, studying every book and paper he 
could get hold of, though his only chance of 
reading was at night, if he could indulge in 
the luxury of “a penny dip.” His 
surroundings were not exactly conducive to 
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study, as he lived in a lodging-house with | them on Sunday afternoons and Tuesday 
800 other men, but he was never ashamed of | evenings. It would be useless to look for 
his colours and often brought in recruits to | ideal childhood in the East-End, there is no 
the Mission. such thing going. All one can expect to 

A Night Refuge has been lately opened in | find are miniature editions of their elders, 
connection with the Restaurant, and into this | though perhaps they are more easily caught 
drift waifs and strays from every rankin life. | and snared by their love of novelty and 
Each applicant for a week’s lodging there | the instinctive affection that has not had 
has to give a reference, and what strange | time yet to be wholly seared from their 





histories we often stumbled on! Drink was 
at the root of many downfalls. One who 
came to us had been an organist, holding 
good appointments, but through heart- 
sickness during home troubles had given way 
to the temptation that ruined his chances in 
life. He showed his gratitude by tuning up 
our piano and harmonium, though he tried 
our patience somewhat by playing through 
nearly the entire edition of Hymns Ancient 
and Modern. 

From time to time sales of cast-off 
clothing were held at the Mission, and 
these meant days of wild confusion for the 
workers. Clothes of every description, 
inherited from the Kilburn depéts, had to 
be sorted, priced, ticketed, arranged to the 
best possible advantage, and then finally 
watched lest our customers should prove 
light-fingered. It was often, touching to 
witness the conscientious unselfishness with 
which a poor harassed woman would come 
and lay out her few shillings, always with a 
view to the children and husband, and then 
the joy that followed if after judicious 
bargaining there was still enough left to buy 
the dress or bonnet so badly needed for 
herself. 

A very special feature in the Mission is 
the employment provided for women in the 
daily ‘workrooms. To sit and sew quietly 
under a visitor’s kindly auspices, with the 
occasional treat of a “Tea” to finish up 
with, is considered in itself a boon apart 
from the grand attraction of being able to 
earn eightpence by the afternoon’s work. 

The children, of course, are not neglected. 
Classes in the winter evenings, and 
‘Saturday Sunday Schools’ are in vogue. 
During Lent special services were held for 


| hearts. 
| They attend the services willingly enough 
|on invitation, and then proceed to enjoy 
| themselves according totheirlights. Thegirls 
| drop in bareheaded, often barefooted as well, 
with ragged pinafores, gilt earrings, and bead 
necklaces. They join fervently in the 
singing and listen with impatience to the 
curate’s instructions. ‘‘ Hymns! hymns! 
hymns! ’’ shouts one precocious little maiden 
during an eloquent address, tossing her book 
up into the air; yet directly a metrical 
Litany is given out, she is kneeling and 
singing, a pattern of intense devotion. 
Another child conceals a piece of bread and 
jam under her pinafore and distributes 
sticky bits all round. They talk and laugh 
aloud (not from malice prepense, but from 
sheer ignorance), call to their different 
friends across the length of half the church, 
and quarrel over disputed property. Yet 
what can be done with them, I saw down at 
St. Peter’s, London Docks, on Good Friday, 
when ‘“ Father’ Wainwright held them 
enthralled with a succession of large pictures 
illustrating the story of the Cross. 

Our work thickened as Lent drew to a 
close. On Maundy Thursday we distributed 
printed announcements of services to be held 
in connection with the mission as the men 
left the Dock gates. We scarcely met with 
one uncivil response, and on the evening of 
Good Friday the Reading Room filled to 
overflowing to listen to a series of short 
addresses, made more telling with the help 
of a magic lantern. 

A great deal more might be written ; in fact, 
when once started, the hosts of memories 
crowd too thickly for reproduction. But 
perhaps enough has been already said. 

H.C. G. 
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SOMETHING WRONG. 


By CLARA THWAITES. 


HERE’S something wrong in the blithe spring weather, 
A grey cloud wanders athwart the blue ; 
Four little nestlings mourn together, 
Under the hawthorn wet with dew. 


Down by the arums 
Blue bells gather ; 
Primroses cluster 
Fresh and fair ; 
Four little birdies, 
Feather to feather, 
Mourn for a tender 
Mother’s care. 


Cuckoos are calling, and from the heather 
Soars the lark with his.song anew ; 
Alas, for the birds that mourn together, 
Over the bed of hyacinths blue ! 


If hearts were loving, 
The blithe spring weather 
Would show no shadow 
Athwart the blue! 
No tender nestlings 
-Would mourn together, 
Under the hawthorn 
Wet with dew ! 
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GREAT MEN OF THE CENTURIES. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 
THE FIFTH CENTURY.—THE BARBARIAN LEADERS: ALARIC and ATTILA. 


HE fifth century may be called the era of 

the Barbarians, and I purpose in this 

paper to give a brief sketch of some of the 
Barbarian leaders. 

Five successive generations in the 
decadent Empire of the West witnessed five 
invasions of barbarous enemies. First came 
Axaric with his Goths in 408; then Arrma 
with his Huns in 452, then Gatsreric with 
his Vandals in 455 ; then Tueoporic with his 
Ostrogoths in 489; lastly, Ausom with his 
Lombards in 568. Odovokar in 476 put an 
end to the Roman Empire of the West, but 
was not so much an invader as a military 
adventurer. 

We can hardly exclude the names of 
Alaric, Attila, and Theodoric from the great 
men of the fifth century ; and in this paper I 
shall only have space to speak of the first 
two. 

The Gorns belonged to the Teutonic 
family of the great Aryan race, and spoke a 
language which has been compared to 
Lowland Scotch. Coming from the shores 
of the Baltic, they had spread along the 
coasts of the Euxine and ultimately occupied 
Dacia. In the third century they had 
gradually been separated into two great 
groups—of Ostrogoths or Eastern, and Visi- 
goths or Western Goths. They had been 
converted to Christianity by their great 
Apostle, Ulfilas, or Wulfila, ‘‘ the Little 
Wolf,’’ who, having been a hostage at Constan- 
tinople, had returned home and toiled during 
forty years (841—381) for the conversion of 
hiscountrymen. His translation of the Bible 
—in which he omitted the Books of Samuel 
and Kings, because he would not encourage 
the too warlike propensities of his nation—is 
the sole extant monument of the Gothic 

- language. Fortunately for the Empire, its 
conquerors were Christians, although the 
‘‘ Second Moses,” as they called their saintly 
missionary, had, amid the enormous 
theological perplexities of the fourth century, 
been induced to embrace an Arian, or 
perhaps rather a semi-Arian, form of faith. 

1.) Axaric, the‘ All-ruler,”’ surnamed the 

Baltha, or Bold, was born about 860 on an 
island in the delta of the Danube. As long 
as the great Theodosius lived, the Goths 
continued in his pay; but when he died in 
895, and Alaric was elevated on the shield as 
king of the Visigoths, he-determined to lead 





his nation to independent victory. In 895 
and 896 he invaded Greece; and Stilicho, 
the Vandal general of the Western Emperor, 
advanced against him. The strategy of 
Stilicho was masterly, and it would probably 
have gone hard with Alaric had not Stilicho 
been suddenly bidden by the Eastern 
Emperor Arcadius to withdraw his Western 
troops. Again in 896 Stilicho penned 
Alaric in the Peloponnesus, but for some 
unknown reason allowed him to escape into 
Ilyricum. The Gothic chief had, however, 
struck deadly terror into the Eastern 
Empire; and by way of pacifying him 
Arcadius made him Master-General of 
Ilyricum. 

Alaric had already found the way to Italy 
when he accompanied Theodosius in his 
campaign against the usurper Maximus in 
894. In 400 he descended into Italy, not 
with an army only, but with the migration 
of his entire people. He defeated the 
Romans under the walls of Aquileia, and in 
401 besieged Honoriusin Milan. In 402 a 
vast army under Stilicho met him at 
Pollentia ; and when an old chieftain advised 
him to retire, Alaric with fierce indignation 
silenced his timid counsellor, and told him 
that he had been assured by a voice which 
came from the grave and said to him “ Thou 
shalt penetrate to the City’’ (ad one But 
the oracle on this occasion had ‘“ paltered ”’ 
with him in a double sense. He penetrated 
indeed ad Urbem, not however “ to the City,” 
but to the little river Urbis (or Borbo), near 
Pollenzo. On Good Friday, April 4, 402, 
the Western army, under a dwarfish Hun 
chieftain named Saulus, attacked and routed 
Alaric, recovering the splendid spoils of 
Greece, freeing his captives, and winning 
back the purple robes which the Emperor 
Valens had lost in the battle of Adrianople. 
In that disastrous defeat even the wife of 
Alaric, if we may believe the poet Claudian, 
was taken prisoner. 

Alaric retreated through Lombardy, and 
the feeble Emperor Honorius—‘‘ a crowned 
nothingness ’’—celebrated at Rome in 404 
that triumph which was signalised by the 
last display of the brutal gladiatorial games. 
No sooner had the first blood been shed than 
the Eastern monk Telemachus sprang down 
into the arena to part the combatants. His 
life paid the price of his glorious temerity. 
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He was hewn and stoned todeath. But that 
death was not in vain. The horrid 
massacres, at which not only men but women 
gazed in demoniac pleasure and excitement, 
had been condemned centuries before by the 
genius of Christianity. It was monstrous 
that an Emperor calling himself a Christian 
should preside at such a spectacle. But the 
martyrdom of Telemachus at last touched 
the callous and torpid consciences of nominal 
Christians. Thenceforth the games of the 
amphitheatre were abolished. But it was too 
late for repentance. Alike ‘the incom- 
parable wickedness and the incomparable 
splendour”’ of the Imperial City were doomed 
todestruction. Even the blood ofa Christian 
martyr voluntarily shed would not atone for 
the blood of hundreds of brave barbarians 
who, in that huge Flavian amphitheatre, 
had been 


Butchered to make a Roman holiday. 


The day was near at hand when the Goths 
would arise and glut their ire. 

Alaric, though he had retreated, was still 
in @ position to dictate terms to Stilicho. 
He fixed his camp at Aimona, and was 
promised large pay and the government of a 
Western province under nominal allegiance 
to the Western Emperor. But the pledges 
made to him were broken, and their 
fulfilment delayed. In 408 the promise of 
the oracle was fulfilled, for he led his troops 
under the walls of Rome. The feeble and 
timid Honorius had retired to Ravenna, 
where he was safe behind the marshes, the 
pine-woods, and the stone walls, against 
which Alaric said that he did not fight. In 
408 the wretched Court filled to the full the 
brimming cup of its iniquities—first by a 
massacre of barbarian auxiliaries at Pavia, 
and then by the foul, ungrateful murder of 
Stilicho himself at the command of Honorius. 
No army barred the path of Alaric, but an 
Italian hermit denounced on him the wrath 
of heaven. This might have awoke the 
superstitious terrors of the Gothic soldiers 
if Alaric had not assured them with confi- 
dence that he was obeying a divine and 
irresistiblecommand. The Goths encamped 
under the walls which for 619 years had 
never been threatened by a foreign enemy. 
The wealthy, effeminate, corrupted nobles 
and people of the Eternal City thought to 
terrify Alaric back by boasts of theirnumbers. 
His scornful answer simply was, ‘The 
thicker the hay, the easier it is mowed.” He 
demanded all their gold, silver, moveables, 
and barbarian slaves. ‘What then, O 








King, will you leave us?” He grimly said, 
“* Your lives.”’ 

He was content, however, this time to 
accept a ransom of which the most curious 
element was three thousand pounds of 
pepper. 

The folly, pride, and braggadocio of 
Honorius, or rather of his miserable Court, 
brought Alaric a second time to Rome in 409. 
The city capitulated, and he raised Attalus 
to the purple as a rival to Honorius. But 
Attalus proved utterly incompetent, and the 
next year Alaric publicly and insultingly 
degraded him to a private position. In 410 
a fresh insult and wrong inflicted on the 
Goths by Honorius brought Alaric once 
more to Rome. He burst in by the 
Salarian gate and sacked the city, which was 
only saved from irretrievable destruction by 
the respect of the Goths for the churches, 
which they regarded as inviolable asylums. 
The pillage and conflagration of Rome and 
the resultant ruin and misery came on the 
world like a shock of earthquake; but the 
Pagans saw that the catastrophe would have 
been yet more awful if the conquerors had 
not been Christians as well as the conquered. 

It seemed as if even the Imperial City 
could not fall without some circumstance 
of irony and insult. Paganism, as we have 
already seen, may be said to have perished 
in two bursts of laughter: one when in 
Alexandria the Christian mob burst into 
merriment to see the rats scurry out of the 
rotten head of the shattered statue of 
Serapis; and again when Theodosius and his 
soldiers laughed at the golden thunderbolts 
torn from the uplifted arms of the menacing 
statues of Jupiter. And Honorius managed 
to invest even the Fall of Rome with 
ludicrous associations. He was a great 
fancier of fowls, and had a particularly large 
hen, which, out of compliment, he called 
Roma. When the agitated eunuch entered 
to tell him that ‘Rome had perished,” 
‘“*‘ What! ’’ cried the Emperor, in a voice of 
deep concern, ‘‘ why, she was feeding out of 
my hand only an hour ago!” ‘It is the 
city of Rome that has fallen, sire!” ‘Oh, 
my friend,”’ said the Emperor, with a sigh 
of relief, “‘ but I thought you meant that my 
hen ‘ Roma’ had died.” 

Laden with spoils of priceless value, the 
creaking waggons of the Gauls went south- 
wards. Alaric meant to lead them to the 
conquest first of Sicily, then of Africa. But 
death overtook him amid the schemes of 
his ambition. He died after a short illness, 
and was buried in the bed of the river which 
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washes the walls of Consentia. The captives 
who reared the tomb were massacred, that 
none might know where the hero lay. The 
Visigothic kingdom of Spain, founded by the 
warrior tribe which he first led into the 
West, is one of the most permanent results 
of his invasion. 

The Goths were ‘‘improvable barbarians”’ ; 
but the Huns whom Attila led to ravage the 
fair peninsula were mere Tartar savages of 
the lowest stamp. 

All the other invaders of Italy were of 
Teutonic origin, but the Huns were Mongols 
—of such perfect hideousness that Jornandes 
regarded them as the offspring of witches and 
demons. Attila, son of Mundzuk, ‘the 
scourge of God,” resembled his soldiers in 
his flat swarthy features, deep-set fierce 
rolling black eyes, stunted figure, and face 
without beard or whisker. The Huns were 
uncivilisable savages, who might harry a 
continent, but, neither under Attila, nor 
Genghis, nor Timour, could ever found an 
organised kmgdom. This terrific and brutal 
little Kalmuck, with his snub nose and 
bead-like eyes, this skin-clad devourer of 
raw-flesh, delighted to lay waste whole 
empires with fire and sword, and to terrify 
the world. In 483 he became king of the 
Huns with his brother Bleda. In 445 
Bleda died, possibly by murder; and in 
445 Attila, now sole king of the Huns, 
invaded the Eastern Empire, and ravaged 
it even to the gates of Constantinople. He 
was only bought off from destroying it by an 
enormous tribute. The infamous plot to 
assassinate him by the treachery of Edecon, 
who was one of his counsellors, was 
discovered and foiled, and Attila sent 
message after message filled with insults to 
Theodosius II. In 461 his vast army moved 
westward, and devastated Gaul. It was 
met in the Mauriac plain and defeated by 
Aetius in the tremendous battle of Chalons, 
after a carnage among the most frightful 
that the world has ever seen. The Huns 
were only saved from final destruction by 
the heroic boldness of Attila. He had a 
vast pile of saddles and other spoils erected, 
and declared his determination to burn 
himself alive rather than be taken captive. 
He led back his shattered host to Pannonia, 
and there in his wooden palace meditated 
revenge. In the one authentic glimpse 
which we get of his mode of life, we see him 
at a banquet, while his nobles and warriors 
caroused and burst into peals of laughter 
at the buffooneries of an idiot and a jester. 
But the Hunnish king sat grave and silent. 








caressing the cheeks of the boy Ernak, his 
favourite son, whom the augur pointed out 
as the heir of his destinies. 

In 452 he once more put his myriads in 
motion and invaded Italy. Everywhere the 
land was as the garden of Eden before him ; 
behind him it was a desolate wilderness. 
Encouraged by the omen of some storks 
leaving their nest, he stormed and destroyed 
Aquileia, and, razing city after city into heaps 
of blackened ruins, advanced to Milan, 
boasting that ‘‘where his horses’ hoofs trod 
the grass never grew.”” Rome awaited with 
trembling a fate which seemed to threaten un- 
precedented catastrophe. But in this awful 
crisis the Pope, Leo I., showed himself the 
true Defensor civitatis. He headed a splendid 
embassy to the camp of Attila. Already 
Leo had helped to trace with firm hand the 
deep lines of Christian othodoxy which were 
accepted by the Church at the fourth great 
(Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon in 451 as 
her final utterance as to the true Godhead, 
the perfect Manhood, the invisible yet 
distinct union of both. Godhead and Man- 
hood, in the person of her Lord. Now Leo 
showed what miracle could be achieved by 
the irresistible might of weakness. Attila’s 
god was a naked iron sword of gigantic 
size, which had been accidentally found by a 
herdsman and presented to him, but which 
he palmed off on his nation as the authentic 
sword of the Scythian war-god. Yet he was 
easily overawed by the majesty of religion. 
He scorned the guilty, corrupt courtiers of 
Constantinople, but he almost trembled 
before a holy man. Already in 451 he had 
spared the defenceless city of Troyes at the 
entreaty of its bishop, St. Lupus, and had 
asked the benefit of his prayers. And when 
he gazed on the calm countenance, noble 
presence, and dauntless demeanour of Pope 
Leo, an awful dread fell upon him.* Alaric 
had conquered Rome, but Alaric had died 
immediately afterwards. How ifit would be 
so with Attila? He yielded, he retired; he 
said—or perhaps he said—that he could 
conquer men, but that the wolf (Lupus) and 
the lion (Leo) had learnt how to conquer him. 
The tide of brutal and barbarous invasion 
was rolled back again, and the world and the 
city saw that while the Emperor Valentinian 
had been ready to fly, the Pope Leo was not 
afraid to advance, and that “‘ when the 
successor of Cesar had been proved useless, 
the successor of St. Peter had been a very 


* The vision of St. Peter and St. Paul, which terrified 
him, and is the subject of the great picture of Raphael in 
the Vatican, is legendary. 
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present help.’ Indirectly Attila was the 
strengthener of the Papacy, and the founder 
of Venice. That stately and gorgeous city 
owes its origin to the Italians who fled in 
terror before the brutal Huns from ruined 
Padua to the islands and lagoons at the 
mouth of the Piave. 

In retiring Attila had demanded once 
more the hand and the dower of Honoria, the 
disgraced sister of Theodosius II. But in 
458 he added a beautiful maiden, Ildico, to 
his innumerable wives. He retired from the 
banquet after a deep carouse, and in the 
morning was found dead amid a flood of gore 


by which he had been suffocated, while | 


| Ildico sat weeping beneath her veil by the 
dead king’s bedside. He died as a fool 
dieth ; and his warriors gashed their cheeks 
and wept tears of blood, and gave him a 
splendid burial. And his name passed into 
legend as the King Etzel of the Niebelungen 
Lied, and Alti of the Saga. But his 
‘‘ loutish sons’’ quarrelled among themselves. 
The Teutons, Goths, Gepide, Alani, and 
Heruli re-asserted their independence in the 
great victory of Netad in Pannonia in 454; 
and though the Huns left their name in 





Hungary, henceforth the Empire of Attila 
became mere * driff wood, on its way to 
inevitable oblivion.” 





PASSING THE BARRIER. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE CHILDHOOD OF THE DUC DE CHAMBORD, JULY, 18217. 


T was, in truth, a sad cortege that day 
The village children gazed at open-mouthed, 
Dropping their daisy-chains and buttercups 
To see the King and Court go swiftly by, 
With prancing steeds and gorgeous liveries : 
Not envying the stately folk one whit. 


Too far removed for that, 


but wondering, 


Like rich men’s children at a pantomime 
Or fairy-tale, who bear no grudge because 
No fairies give to them a coach and eight ! 


Ah! little did they reck, those simple ones, 

Oft as they'd played at being kings and queens, 

How careworn were the hearts then carried by 

With speed that but expressed a lurking fear ! 
For anarchy again prevailed in France, 

And all this dazzling sight they saw but meant 

The Bourbons taking flight. 


"Twas even so; 


Retaining what they might of kingly state, 
Some semblance yet of pomp and circumstance, 
The little retinue set off betimes, 

Half dreading, yet not half prepared to meet 
The cruel faces of the angry mob 

That surged about them farther on the road, 
Like nightmare ending to a horrid dream, 

To bar their passage through the barrier, 

And keep them captives in their gilded cage. 


They did not come with definite demands, 

Accusers loud of wrongs to be redressed ; 

Class-hatred, hideous plague-spot of the time— 

Not yet, alas! completely purged away— 

Had brought these would-be Dantons and Robespierres. 
Nor men alone stood there. Women, who looked 

As though no milk of kindness e’er had welled 


Within those breasts, hissed forth, ‘‘’Tis they! They come!” 
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Quick, nearing the first carriage, they beheld— 
What? Courtiers proud? Scornful aristocrats ? 
Ah, no! Their watchful gaze encountered but 
The loving gestures of a gracious boy, 

Who put his rosy fingers to his lips, 

Mainly intent, as erst in happier days, 

On blowing kisses! Scatt’ring them around, 
Like showers of fragrant rose-leaves, fitted well 
To cool those fever’d hearts with dews of Eden ; 
While, beautiful as he, a sister babe 

Crowed with delight and joined the pretty play. , 


That gracious nursling looked so grand and fa‘r, 
He might have been the artless boy our Lord 
Set in the midst that day to be the type 

Of perfected humanity! The sight, ' 
So unexpected, caused a quick recoil. 
Creatures of impulse, see, the crowd falls back 
To let them pass. According to their faith ! 

A little child did lead them! 


August, 1888. 
Long weary years have passed, the dimpled hands 
That did such service then all listless lie, 
Or clasped in prayer, or clenched in agony, 
Or, wan and wasted, folded with the air 
Of touching resignation, known so well 
To those who keep their watch by dying beds. 

What cares he now that statesmen come and go? 
And that some loyal followers call him King ? 

Or that in foreign lands conjecture still 
Is rife concerning rival dynasties ? 

Those shadowy claims of his, what are they now ?— 
What earthly pride and power ?—to him who lies 
Waiting to pass death’s solemn barrier, 

His blameless life an all too bruised reed 
To bear him up in his extremity. 


Ah! once again let child-like trust avail— 








The faith that moves the mountains, stills the cry 
Of all accusing voices from without, 

Or of the soul within! No matter now 

What gusts of circumstance may have availed 

To shake the trust in frail humanity, 

That was his childhood’s ‘‘ Open sesame !” 


Great God, we thank Thee, who dost, even here, 

Permit us to be children once again 

To change for Infancy’s unconscious trust— 

Withering so quickly in earth’s dusty ways— 

The ‘‘ Abba Father ’”’ of the Christian man! 
But, most of all, we thank Thee, O our God, 

As we draw near the barrier supreme, 

That Love ineffable nas oped the gates 

Which all the powers of Hell could not avail 

To close against the Children of the King. 


MARY JEAFFRESON, 
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USEFUL AND 


BEAUTIFUL. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE Rev. J. REID HOWATT. 


FIRST EVENING. 

Lesson: Ist Chron, xxix. 1—12, 

Opening Hymn: “Jesus, meek and lowly.” | 

Text: ‘‘ Glistering Stones.” Ist Chron. xxix. 2, | 

ROUGH RUBBING, 

HESE were stones which glanced and | 

gleamed in the sunshine, much as | 

coloured glass would do. You have all seen | 

stones like them—smooth and polished and 

shiny—and you have wondered much how 

they came to be made so beautiful. Let me 
tell you. 

Stones are always polished by their own dust. 
The diamond is coarse and dark at first, but 
after it has been roughly cut and roughly 
ground, it is rubbed and rubbed—oh, for 
ever so long—on diamond dust, and so it 
comes to be brighter than glass. And it is 
in the same way marble and granite, and 
all manner of pebbles, get to be polished. I 
have a beautiful bit of porphyry (which is a 
kind of aristocratic granite), that came all 
the way from Carthage, where, most likely, 
Hannibal saw it, for it was part of a temple 
there in his time. Napoleon III. sent a 
block of it for a rare present to our Queen, 
and the piece I have is a chip of that block, 
and it has been most beautifully polished, 
and serves me finely for a paper weight. 
(The Queen and I must be very good friends, 
you perceive, when we share presents 
between us!) It was while I was speaking 
the other day to the friends of the man who 
polished this stone that I learnt something 
which will interest you; this one, like 
every polished stone, was made smooth and 
beautiful by its own dust. 

And that is how boys and girls and men 
and women get ibeir best polish too. It is 
rubbing does it—rubbing against their old 
mistakes, their old sins, their old foolish- 
ness. You can cipher pretty well, now, 
can’t you? Very likely you can do even 
Long Division—and do it correctly too! 
Aye, but do you mind the mistakes you used 
to make even with Simple Addition? Oh, 
you needn’t blush to own it now—for it has 
all come right at last—you got so rubbed 
andrubbed against these old mistakes, that at 
last you have come to be quite a polished 
cipherer. It was the same with your 
reading, it was the same with your writing, 
with your geography, your history, your 
music, and very much more. There was a 








time when it was all rough work, but now it 





has come to be quite smooth. And why ? 


because you were bent on becoming better, - 


and so were willing to take the rubs of your 
old mistakes. 

Never, then, be ashamed to admit a 
njistake, for that shows that you are wiser 
now than when the mistake was made. 
They say that ‘‘ experience teaches fools.” 
This is not the case. Experience teaches 
those who are wise : foolish folk don’t learn 
much from experience ; they are not humble 
enough to take the rubbing and the drubbing 
of their old mistakes, and you know, unless 
we are humble we can never be wise. So 
never be ashamed to acknowledge when you 
have made a mistake. 

And it is just as important to learn how 
to make use of our old sins. Ah, if we use 
them rightly they can be made like the dust 
of our old selves to polish and make us 
beautiful in the future. How cowardly 
Peter was when he denied Jesus! Yes; but 
afterwards how bold he became in standing 
up for the Lord, even when people mocked 
him. You see, he had wetted his old sin 
with tears of repentance, and had humbly 
taken all the pain of rubbing against it, and 
so had got the right polish out of it. The 
remembrance of his cowardice shamed him 
on afterwards to be always bold to speak for 
Jesus. That is the right way to use our old 
sins—make them serve to polish us and 
make us more beautiful in spirit. 

The sweetest tempered man I know to- 
day used to be very bad tempered, violent, 
and hasty. But one day, for a very trifling 
word, he flew into such a passion that he 
dashed a knife on the table, and the blade 
broke and struck into his hand, and gave 
him a deep wound. He was so ashamed of 
himself and his sinfulness (for bad temper is 
the sin of a bad and selfish heart) that he 
went away and prayed, and he has lost his 
temper ever since that day, for he thought 
it was better to lose it altogether and never 
have anything more to do with it than to 
keep it. So if you find a bad temper lying 
anywhere about, you will please not touch 
it; it isn’t yours, and the owner doesn’t 
want it back. That’s an advertisement! 
But the thing to notice is how he made good 
come out of the evil, how he rubbed his rough 
temper against his old sin till he came to 
have quite a smooth temper. Do you the 
same with all your sins. Rub them down, 
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rub them down, and your spirit will every 


day grow more and more beautiful. Wet 
them with your tears, they will be all the 
better for that, for that will show you are 
really sorry, and until we are really sorry 
for our sins we won’t be humble enough to 
take the rubbing that would make us 
beautiful. 

But learn next, the test of a true polish. 
For there is a true polish and a false polish, 
and it is not difficult to mistake the one for 
the other. When a stone has been ground 
for a time on its own dust, it looks very 
smooth and nice. But looks are deceitful 
sometimes, and so the workman dashes 
some clean water on the smooth surface of 
the stone. Ah, how much brighter that 
makes the polish !—ever so much brighter ! 
Yes, and that is just why the workman 
knows the polishing isn’t perfect yet! You 
are astonished at this, are younot? You 
would think that the brighter it shone when 
the water was on it, the more nearly perfect 
it would be. Yes, but that is just how it isn’t; 
for if the stone has got the proper polish it 
should shine just the same whether there is 
water on it or not. And this is where a great 
big lesson comes in. If we are right, 


should be able to show that we are—every- 
where and always. When you have been 
out in the country and have come to one of 
those sweet, pure, baby brooks that run 
over the brown sand, and chatter, chatter, 
as they go, like as babies always will, oh, 
how beautiful are all the pebbles there! 
They are “ Glistering stones,” every one of 
them. And you gather them out and fill 
your pocket with them, or more likely you 
take a whole handkerchief full, and you 
mean to have a museum at home that will 
be worth looking at. Yes, but somehow, 
when you do get home, the pebbles don’t 
seem just so bright as they were when the 
water went over them and the sunshine 
dived down to them. They are very dull 
now, and in a few days they get very dim 
and dark, and at last you begin to notice 
the fact that the pebbles aren’t polished 
after all! They were bright—very bright— 
so long as the water was on them, but the 
fact is the brightness was in the water and 
not on the pebbles. 

And just so there are people who are 
very good in some places who are very bad 
in others. They may be very good in 
Church—quite polished stones there—but 
the same people may be very bad at home 
or at business—and that shows they haven't 








the right polish in themselves. You may 
be very good at school so long as the master 
has his eye on you, but as soon as his eye 
is turned away, maybe you copy from the next 
one’s slate. That shows you are only sly 
and cheatful—you haven't the right polish 
for a true boy or a true girl. 

Children, dear—deceiving and make believe 
never answer in the end. Tho’ the pebble 
looks all very well when the water is on it— 
it is found out when the water is away ; but 
the real polished stone shines just the same 
whether there is water on it or not—and so 
does the true boy or girl. Don’t be “‘ goody,” 
but be good—don’t have a polish of goodness 
for one place or when you are with one class 
of people, while your heart, and your words, 
and your thoughts are dull and dark, and 
unlovely in other places, or when you are 
with other people. Remember God is always 
the same, and God is everywhere, and if we 
are to please Him and be His boy or girl, 
then we too must be always and everywhere 
the same—upright, kind, honest, truthful, 
trustful, and prayerful. 

For this is what God wants to polish us 


| for—that we may shine before Him, glorious 
for ever. 
Christian boys or girls, men or women, we | 


These “Glistering stones” the 
text speaks about were to be set in the 
temple of God when they had been prepared 
enough. And God wants to set us in His 
temple above for ever. Ah, we can’t deceive 
Him! If we aren’t real—Christ’s boys and 
Christ’s girls, Christ’s men and Christ’s 
women from the heart—we can never be set 
in the temple above. Live for this, dear 
children, and so live for Jesus Christ; and 
as you strive every day and in every way to 
do this by prayer and trust, He will guide 
you, He will shape you, He will polish you— 
even your tears will help the work—till you 
become ‘‘ lively,” living stones, to shine 
before the Lord in His temple for ever. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘Jesus is our Shepherd.” 
Lesson : Isaiah xliii., 22—28. 
Text: ‘‘Thouhast bought menosweet cane.” —Is, xliii. 24. 
SUGAR AND SPICE, 

Dozsn’t this seem a strange thing to 
complain about ?9—that no sweet cane had 
been bought for the Temple service? Yes, 
but you must first know what the sweet cane 
was, and then find out what it was used for ; 
and maybe we shall get a hint or two which 
shall be useful to ourselves. 

. The sweet cane was a sugar-cane—of a 
kind which grew in far-away India and 
Arabia, and which therefore was dear by 
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“the time it reached Jerusalem. And this 


kind of sugar-cane is not only sweet, it is 
fragrant too. (It is called Andropogon calamus 
aromaticus—which you may forget as soon as 
you like.) 

And it was for these two things that it 
was valued in the Temple service—for its 
sweetness and its fragrance or pleasant 
perfume. For there was a holy oil which 
was used in the Temple for anointing 
sacred things, and anointing priests and 
kings; and very particular directions were 
given as to the exact way in which it was 
to be prepared, and it was strictly forbidden 
to be used for any other than sacred purposes. 
It was called “the anointing oil.” Things 
which were very bitter, but yet were very 
healing, were mixed with it—such as myrrh, 
and cassia—and these are anything but 
sweet. And therefore the sweet cane was 
powdered and mixed with the rest, so as to 
make all become sweet and fragrant. That 
was as God commanded it to be; and that 
was as it should have been. 

But when the people began to be careless 
about God, they began to be careless too 
about how the holy oil was made; and they 
left out the sweet cane. Since it came from 
afar, it was costly, and they grudged what 
they spent upon God. Oh, think of that, 
children, and think of the shame of it! God 
gave them everything—health and strength 
and all kinds of blessings, and yet they 
grudged what they spent upon Him ! 
Wasn’t it mean? Yes it was; and do you 
keep it in mind that whenever you grudge 
what you should give to God, it is always a 
sure sign that your love for God has grown 
cold—-your faith is dying, and there’s some- 
thing wrong with your heart. 

And so these people mixed the bitter 
things with the oil; for these could be got 
cheaper because they grew nearer their own 
door (as bitter things mostly do); they left 
out the sweet cane, and fancied God wouldn’t 
notice. But He did—quickly—and He 
refused the anointing oil which had no 
sweetness in it. 

There is a sacred use, then, for sweet 
things. Ah, yes! we shall find it a bitter 
world, and shall make it a bitter, bitter 
world for others too, unless we learn how to 
flavour things with alittle sugar. The bitter 
things are needful—very needful sometimes 
—and we must often both take them and 
give them; but they will be all the better 
for us, and all the better for others, if there 
is a little fragrant sweetening mixed up with 
them ! 
XVITI—35 





I don’t need to tell you some of the things 
that sugar is good for. It is even good for 
eating! You have found out that already ; 
and though you mightn’t be able to direct me 
to the Vestry Hall, I think you could all tell 
me where I could find a sweet-stuff shop. 
Oh, yes; you have found out already some 
things sugar is good for. But it is useful 
in other ways too, some of which you may 
not know. 

It makes very good mortar, for example. 
That sounds strange, but it is true. When 
sugar is mixed with mortar it makes the 
strongest and hardest cement we have. 
Builders are using it now for costly and 
delicate stonework which needs a very firm 
hold. There is great strength, you see, in 
sweetness. Indeed there is. Sour people 
and bitter people are always lonely people— 
they can’t get anyone’s heart to join to theirs 
and hold fast. ‘The heart is a very valuable 
and very delicate thing, and can never be 
held to another heart very long unless there 
is sweetness in the mortar. So, mind the 
sugar. Keep it always mixed up in your 
heart ready for use—the kind thought, the 
loving purpose, the willing smile ; and when 
you do “‘ take to” a heart, and that heart 
‘takes to’ you, they will hold fast because 
of the sweetness. 

And builders know another wise way of 
using sugar. Sometimes they have to lay a 
block of fine, polished marble, or smooth, 
shining granite on the top of another block, 
so that the edges shall touch each other 
exactly. But they have to be exceedingly 
careful how they lay the one upon the other ; 
for if they are the least careless, the top 
stone won’t come down quite evenly on the 
other, and the fine clean edges of both the 
stones will get chipped ; and that would dis- 
figure all. So what do you think they do? 
They put some lumps of sugar on the top of 
one stone—at the corners and along the 
edges, and scattered about—and then they 
gently lower the other stone on the top of the 
sugar and move it about, this way and that, 
till they have got it into its exact position. 
Then they wet the sugar, and it softly melts 
away, and the two stones are fixed, with their 
edges smooth and unbroken. 

Don’t you think you could find such a use 
for sugar too? Sometimes you and your 
companion don’t get on so well together as 
you would like. You have “a tiff” (you 
understand what that means—it’s a word you 
have taught me yourselves), and then you 
separate, and won’t speak to each other. 
But by-and-bye you begin to get near to each 
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other again; you have almost forgotten 
about the “ tiff,” and you would both like to 
be friends again. But how to manage it— 
that’s the difficulty. You say you were 
right, and he says he was right,—or you say 
she was wrong, and she says you were 
wrong. Well, if you do both really want to 
get nicely joined together again, you can’t do 
better than make use of a little sugar. Ask 
to get a look at his rabbits—and don’t forget to 
notice the plump one—or tell her about that 
present you got and invite her to come and 
see it. It’s only sugar, you know, and will be 
washed away and forgotten when you have 
got right with one another again ;—but a 
little sugar, ‘you ‘see, is very useful in helping 
‘you to get into position again without making 
ugly'chips, which would always stick in the 
memory and be unpleasant to look at. 

This is called ““tact.” Do you knowwhat 
“tact”? means? It is a Latin word for 
touch—and that is just what you need in all 
eases like these—the delicate touch which is 
‘sensitive not to ‘injure another’s feelings— 
mot to chip the'edges if it can be helped. 

And now that I’ve done I know I ought to 
say some very wise things to you—for preachers 
always do so-when they say ‘in conclusion.” 
But really'the wisest thing, I think, I can say 
to you after what I have said, is just this—Be 
yond of sugar. Be fond of it now,—be fond of 
it ‘when you grow up—be fond of it always; 
for there is nothing in the world so strong, 
‘80 ‘wise, or ‘so ‘fragrant as a sweet heart—a 
sweet disposition ! 

THIRD EVENING. 
Opening hymn: ‘‘ He sendeth sun, He sendéth shower.” 
Lesson : Prov, ii., 1—9. 

Text: “‘It is the glory of God to conceal a thing; 

but the honour of kings is to search out a matter.”— 


Proverbs xxv. 2. 
HIDE AND SEEK. 


Hipe-anp-seex, dear children! hide-and- 
seek—that is the game which is always going 
on. Yow play it at home, at school, and in 
the street; and grown.men play it when they 
go to business, and wise men play it when 
they study books ; and men play at it very 
much indeed when they become Members of 
Parliament. For everybody is trying to find 
out what has been hidden away in holes and 
corners of the world, or been folded up and 
put fast inssomebody’s head, or been laid up 
cunningly in somebody’s heart. 

When you are put into a new class and get 
anew book, how hard that book does seem ! 
What it is all about you can hardly make out, 
but you search and try to find; so, when you 
have mastered the book, you have mastered 





the secret: all that was hidden has been 
discovered—you have learnt it all. And that 
is what all schooling is for—to find out what 
is hidden in books ; and this is what all your 
life is for—to find out what God has covered 
up. It is God’s glory to hide a thing; but 
it will make you a king or a queen to search 
out what He has hidden. 

For it is searching that makes us wise. 
We don’t quickly forget what it has cost us 
pains to learn; but we do quickly forget 
what it has given us no trouble to master. 
“Light come, light go.” So God hides 
things from us—not because He does not 
wantus to find them out, but just because 
He does want us to search for them and find 
them, and remember them, and be wise. It 
is the searching out that makes us kings,— 
royal, and wise, and strong, and noble. So 
I want you to learn to play this game 
properly all your life,—learn to be good 
searchers of what has been hidden away on 
purpose for you to seek and find. 

It will soon be holiday time. Idon’t know 
how you are going to spend it. Some of you 
will spend it in a way, most likely, which will 
make father and mother not very sorry when 
you go back to school. Maybe !—buit I 
hope some of you will try to spend some of 
the time.in finding out things. This is a good 
and a wise way of using a holiday—and you 
don’t need to go very far to do it. 

Learn, then, to use your eyes. Some 
people have eyes like a telescope—for the 
telescope looks at a great many things but 
never sees them; it is the man whois 
looking through the telescope who really sees. 
And with some people 'the man ‘never seems 
to be behind the telescope at all,—for they 
stare and stare, and see nothing, and learn 
nothing—just like the telescope. .Keep you 
the man always watching behind the spy- 
glass—keep your wits at work peering 
through your eyes; and you will find this 
world to be God’s great Treasure Chest, in 
which He has hidden away ten thousand 
beautiful things for you to find, if you will 
only search them out. 

Do not, for instance, merely look on the 
clouds, and think they are all alike, and that 
one day is much the same as another. 
Watch them closely as you are going about, 
and you will find there are clouds and 
clouds—and no two days are the same. 
Watch for the clouds that are like a mare’s 
tail—a grey mare’s tail—and for the clouds 
that are like ripples on the sand when the 
tide is low; and the clouds that are like 
scarves streaming in the wind; and the 
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| 
clouds that are like tufts of wool torn by two | 
boys trying to catch a sheep! Everyone of | 
these clouds has something of its own to tell 
about the weather : watch them, and find out 
what they mean. Then lie on your back in 
the green field, and watch the sky closely. 
You will see at times that some clouds are 
going one way, while others beneath or above 
them are going just the opposite: find out 
why this is—it is worth knowing. 

But look round you too. Don’t fancy, 
for example, that all grasses are alike. 
Find out the difference; and though you 
don’t know their names, remember their | 
faces, just as you do with many people 
you meet with every day. Don’t think there 
is only one kind of buttercup—there are 
three different sorts round about us—-try to 
find one of each. 

And the barks of trees: keep an eye on 
them as you go along. Find out from which 
trees the bark comes off, and which are the 
trees on which it crinkles up and cracks— 
like a big boy grown too stout for his waist- 
coat—and which are the trees that let out 
the tucks and keep their bark smooth and 
straight all the year round. | 

Find out, too, why it is so easy to catch a | 
bee and why it is so difficult to catch a fly: 
look close at their eyes, and you will learn 
something. Have your own eyes about you | 
always, to find out what has been laid up 
for you to discover. 

And learn to use your ears as well. May- | 
be I have forgotten the name of your | 
companion, and maybe I don’t know it—but 
there are two companions I want you to 
have all holiday time, and ever after. The 
one is Madam Why, and the other is Lady 
How. They are very nice people, and come 
of a good family, and live down your way. 

There is Madam Why—she is a very wise 
lady, and makes everybody wise in a pleasant 
way who makes a companion of her. 
Whenever anything puzzles you, just go | 
and ask Why. Should you not get the 
answer at once, then ask again; and don’t 
let the question get out of your mind till 
you have got the answer. | 

Then after you have asked Why, turn to | 
her sister and ask How. Why ?—How ? | 
Have these for your companions, and before | 
you are very old, you will have found out a 
thousand things that are hidden away in the 
great Treasure Chest on purpose for you to | 
seek out. 

And so learn to think, as well as see and 
hear. Wouldn’t you think it strange if a 
great number of people—carpenters, masons, 








and bricklayers—were all sent. to one place 
with their tools, yet none of them knew 
what was to be built, or what he was ex- 
pected todo? That would be strange; but 
it is just what people are doing who are in 
this big world, but are never trying to find 


out what God has sent them for. Set your 
heart to discovering this; perhaps it is 


| hidden from you now just to lead you to 
'search it out, for it is the searching that 


makes us kings. Ask Jesus — humbly, 


| lovingly, trustfully ask Him ; for He knows 


all and knows us all, and knows what we 
can do and what we should be. Ask Him 
to lead you to the work that has been given 
you to do; for every boy and girl, man and 
woman, has his or her own work to do in 
the world for God—which nobody else may 
do. §o ask Him to show you your work, 
and to give you the heart todoit. Keep 
much with Him whatever you do or 
wherever you are. There is no happiness in 
the world, dear children, whatever we may 
learn, unless Jesus shares it with us. Mind 
this, and keep close to Him: for the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; and 
you must start fair if you would end fair 
and run well. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Oh, what can little hands do?” 
Lesson: Psalm cxxx, 
Text: ‘* Feeble Folk.”—Proverbs xxx, 26. 
USELESS. (?) 

“I’m no uss! ”’ said a little dewdrop that 
came floating up from the misty lake. ‘I’m 
so small and so weak and so light, it’s not 
much good I can do in the world.” And so 
it lost heart and sank down, down, down, 
till it fell softly on a tiny wee flower—wee, 
wee, and drooping and dried ; for the sun had 
been very scorching all that day. It should 
have been a beautiful flower for all that it 


| was so wee; for its eye was as blue as the 


summer sky, and its lips were dainty and 
soft, but it was shrivelling up and withering, 
and not looking well at all. Oh, how it 
kissed the dewdrop, and kissed it again and 
again, till it “kissed it all done,” as you 
sometimes hear mother say she could do 
with baby, but takes good care not to! And 
so the dewdrop was lost, but not quite. It 
had only taken an inside place, so to speak, 
instead of an outside; for it had gone right 
into the little flower and given it strength— 
as love always does. And the wee, wee flower 
held up its head again, and was bright. 

And a poet came along that way and saw 
the flower, and he knew its name—it was 
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Forget-me-not. And he fell a-thinking and 
a-wondering how it got that name; and at 
last, being a poet, he found it out, for poets 
see further than other people, and know 
more, and understand better. And he wrote 
it all down, and I think you would like to 
know what he wrote. It was this :— 
When to the flowers so beautiful 
The Father gave a name, 
Back came a little blue-eyed one 
(All timidly it came) : 
And standing at its Father’s feet, 
And gazing in His face, 
It said, in low and trembling tones, 
** Dear God, the name Thou gavest me, 
Alas! I have forgot.” 
Kindly the Father looked Him down, 
And said, ‘‘ Forget Me not.” 

Nice words, these, are they not? Yes, 
and they were printed in a book, and a man 
who had a big trouble at his heart read them 
there. He had once had God’s name upon 
him, had once been a Christian; but he had 
forgotten God, and forgotten the Name by 
which he had been named, and he couldn’t 
get the little poem out of his mind— 

Dear God, the name Thou gavest me, 
Alas ! I have forgot. 

The words seemed to have wings, for they 
flew with him, and followed him everywhere : 
he couldn’t get away from them. But he 
couldn’t remember the other part, and he 
tried not to think about it at all; but his 
trouble got bigger, bigger, and heavier— 

Dear God, the name Thou gavest me, 

Alas ! I have forgot. 
And, hardly knowing what he was doing, 
he opened the book again, and read— 
Kindly the Father looked Him down, 

And said, ‘‘ Forget Me not.” 
And it all came home to him: it was like 
an angel’s message for him, and.he bowed 
his head on his hands for a while, and then 


glided down to his knees, and lifted his face | 


to God in prayer, and his face was wet with 
tears, and 
Kindly the Father looked Him down, 
And said, ‘‘ Forget Me not.” 

There was sunshine on that man’s face 
when he rose up, and there has been sun- 
shine in his heart ever since; for he has 
never since then forgotten the Name by 
which he was named—a Christian—Christ’s 
man. That was a soul saved from its sins. 
And, yet—what began it all? It was the 
little dewdrop which said ‘‘ I’m no use!” 

“I’m no use!” said a little tame bird 
that used to leave its cage whenever it liked, 
and fly about the room and peck at the bird 
it saw in the mirror (but never could catch), 
and then whistle and sing for defiance! 


“I’m no use: morning and evening it’s just 
the same, and one day is just like another, 
only darker or brighter ; it makesno difference 
to me, and I can’t make any difference to 


it. I’m no use!” But its mistress was 
fond of it, and it did her good; and the two 
would sometimes talk over things, though it’s 
hardly a fair discussion when one talks and 
the other only whistles. But they seemed 
to understand one another pretty well, all 
the same. One morning, however, Dicky 
was found dead. It was only a little bird, 
you know, and people mustn’t speak much 
about the death of a little bird, since grown 
up people die, and little children too. Ah, 
yes! but if you loved the little thing that’s 
dead, that makes a difference. You may 
not speak much about it, but you can’t help 
thinking, and you can’t help feeling a bit 
sore about the heart. Death is death, you 
see—whether for a little child or a little bird ; 





|and Dicky’s mistress felt this, and felt that, 
| somehow, things looked different as she held 
| the little dead bird in her hand. The room 
| seemed larger; the walls seemed to stretch 
|away, away, and the ceiling look like the 
| sky: for God had been there in the night— 
for not even a sparrow can die till He sees 
fit. And though she was sad, it made her 
heart bigger and better, gentler and purer to 
everything that lived, and might die ; for 
| she had come to know better than ever 
before the real meaning of living and dying, 
too. And it was good for her to know 
this—good for her all her days; and many 
were better for what she had learnt. And 
| yet Dicky had said he was no use! Ah, he 
| was of more use than he knew! 

And so we may all be. God has a use for 
everyone and everything, if we will only let 
Him use us. Never think you are no use 
because you are little and weak. It doesn’t 
|go by that. The dewdrop was little and 
weak, and so was the bird; yet they did 
great things for God. A little light can 
direct a great ship, and a little hand can 
plant the seed of a tree which shall be great 
and beautiful. It is not size: it is love, and 
truth, and willingness. God has something 
for everyone of us to do; and that’s why He 
sends us into the world. And—be sure of 
it—whenever we do what would please Him, 
we are being of real use. Think, then, and 
think often—what can I do to please Him ? 
And after you have done this, pray for the 
willing heart; and one day you will find 
you have been of far, far more use in the 
world than ever you could have guessed 
| at the time. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
DR. DODS AS PROFESSOR. 


HE election of Dr. Marcus Dods to the Chair 

of New Testament Exegesis in the New 
College at Edinburgh was so inevitable that it is 
hard to understand the excitement which it has 
oceasioned. The representatives of the Churches, 
both ministers and laymen, spoke with a clear 
voice; the students were enthusiastic in their 
preference ; the general public, weighing the 
claims of rival candidates, could conceive but one 
issue. Even the opponents of Dr. Dods were 
driven to acknowledge that, in point of fitness, 
he surpassed all competitors, and the ingenious 
person who proposed that the obnoxious name 
should not be even submitted to the Assembly, 
though very properly ruled out of order, saw the 
only sure way out of the dilemma: with Dr. 
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Dods in the field, it was Dr. Dods or nobody. 
Those who are attempting to prolong the agitation 
against the new Professor are making a serious 
mistake. They misunderstand the man and his 
opinions. Because he is outspoken even to 
rashness, they take him for a Nihilist and a 
revolutionist in theology. Nothing could be 
further from the truth ; as one who speaks with 
unusual authority has truly said, he is not to be 
“confused with the advocates of ignorant and 
heartless negation,” and the more men see of his 
work, the more will they be convinced that ‘“‘he is 
one of the wisest and most helpful teachers of all 
faithful students of the truth as it is Jesus.” To 
set him down as a successor and disciple of 
Professor Robertson Smith is simply absurd. 


THE PASSION FOR PRAISE. 


| India. 





Europe. The men as a rule are modest and 
simple, they put forward no extravagant claims; 
we turn them into heroes to their own surprise 
and against their will. We take fire at the 
merest spark ; what is the cause? The writer in 
the Spectator attributes too much to the power of 
the Press when he says that the habit is due to 
the increased publicity in which we now live, and 
to the artifices of the clever stage managers, who 
transform the whole world into a theatre and set 


| forth ordinary deeds in splendid proportions. 


Something, at least, is due to the consciousness we 
have that our sense of duty is becoming 


| enfeebled and our courage growing faint, and we 


endeavour to disguise our weakness from others, 
and if possible from ourselves, by hysterical praise 
of the virtues we know ourselves to lack. 


A SERIOUS INDICTMENT. 


Mr. Hugh Price Hughes seems to revel in 
conflict. Not satisfied with two or three serious 
controversies which he has on hand already, he is 
now leading a crusade against the policy at 
present followed by most missionary societies in 
He insists that the true Christian order 
has been inverted ; that education has taken the 
place of evangelisation, and that repeating Doctor 
Duff's *‘ fatal mistake,” as he calls it, we are 
confounding the Christian prophet and the 
Christian schoolmaster. We ought, he insists, to 
convert first and to teach afterwards, while as a 
matter of fact we are trying to do exactly the oppo- 
site. And further, he adds, in carrying out our 
policy, we are allowing the classes, or rather the 


, castes, to monopolise our men and our money to the 


neglect of the millions of the common people. 


| There may be some truth in the indictment, and 


it has been supported by many well-known 


Constant self-examination is bad for nations as | leaders whospeak withthe authority of experience ; 


for individuals, and the habit is usually an 

indication of a morbid and unsound state ; but at 
times it is inevitable, and may be salutary, 
especially when we can detect signs of evil while 
its cure is still possible. A writer in the Spectator 
has laid his finger upon one of the diseases of our 
time. We are growing more and more ready to 
bestow extravagant praise for very ordinary merit. | 
An officer takes his ship out of harbour in the 

teeth of a terrible gale, and the feat is received | 
with a roar of applause. The captain of a 
merchant vessel to save some scores of lives throws 
over cargo, and is extolled as if he had shown a | 
virtue almost superhuman. Or, if we go back a 
little further, we can remember how our troops on 
their return from a brief and easy campaign | 
against a savage tribe were received with an out- | 
burst of enthusiasm such as might well have been 


accorded to men who had saved the liberty of | large amount of needless pain. 


but Mr. Hughes has seriously impaired its force 
by the tactics which he has followed. Charges 
like these should have been laid before the 
committee first—for it is absurd to say that they 
had no special reference to the Wesleyan 
organisation—and then in the event of indiffer- 
ence or hostility, appeal might have been fairly 
made to the bar of public opinion. But Mr. Hughes 
took the other course. The public came first, 
the committee after. The signal for strife was 
sounded, the host was arrayed, all was ready 
for the battle. But when face to face with his 
colleagues in committee, Mr. Hughes agreed toa 
series of resolutions asserting principles common 
to both sides and arranging for a careful investiga- 
tion of facts. Had he begun as he has ended, he 
might possibly have secured this result without 
causing very dangerous irritation or inflicting a 
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WORK FOR INVALIDS. 


The eleventh annual report of the Invalids’ 
Auxiliary to the Edinburgh Medical Mission has 
just come into our hands, and its contents show 
that the Society is not losing friends or flagging in 
zeal. It is unique of its kind. It is a Society of 
invalids for invalids, in which those who have to 
suffer themselves are associated together to relieve 
the suffering of others, and to make known tothem 
the faith which is their own strength and solace. 
The organisation and the method of action are 
simple. Invalids, whether men or women, are 
invited to send articles of work made by them- 
selves, and the gifts are disposed of at an annual 
sale, the proceeds, which amounted last year to 
£120, being distributed among medical missions 
in different parts of the world. Andso the Society 
confers a double blessing, both on those who give 
and upon those who receive, for the workers forget 
for atime their weariness and weakness and pain, 
engrossed in their labours and in the joy of 
ministering to others ; and to those who receive 
the gift has a special value, coming as it does 
from fellow-sufferers with hearts full of sympathy 
and love. No words are needed to commend such 
a Society as this ; it speaksforitself. Among the 
secretaries are Miss Bishop, 6, Bruntsfield Place, 
Edinburgh, and Miss Sym, 21, Belgrave Crescent, 
Edinburgh, from whom all information may be 
obtained, and to whom gifts of work may be sent. 


A RELIGIOUS SCANDAL. 


A large parish in Birmingham has just been 
passing through a strange and painful experience. 
The viear is chosen by a poll of all householders 
within the parish, and as often as a vacancy 
oecurs the contest is carried on with as much 
vigour and intensity of feeling as a Parliamentary 
election. On this occasion, indeed, there was no 
drunkenness, no violence, and no deliberate appeal 
to the passions and prejudices of the mob, as has 
been the case once at least within the last few 
years ; but even as it is such a system of appoint- 
ment must be extremely repulsive to all men of 
high tone and character, and would be sure 
especially to disgust those who are best qualified 
for the work. Election by the Church, or even by 
the congregation, is one thing; election by house- 
hold suffrage is another, especially when the 
districtineludes an unusual proportionof publicans 
and of the criminal classes. Presentation by a 
single owner, who may buy and sell the cure of 
souls. in the market, is bad enough, when the 
patron may be some dissipated and disreputable 
peer, or some rich man who has risen to wealth 
by the ruin of others, turning their frailties and 
even their vices to his. profit. But even that 
system, bad as itis, is better than this, for the 
one patron may be a man of noble and spotless 
character ; but when the choice rests with. many, 











then the evil element is inevitable. A religious 
scandal like this is the hardest of all to kill or to 
cure. All confess it, deplore it, condemn it ; but 
it still survives, partly through cowardice, partly 
through a strange kind of moral paralysis, which 
unnerves and weakens the will. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
A DEFENCE OF COUNT CAMPELLO. 


Count Campello, the Italian Reformer, who 
broke with the Church of Rome and resigned his 
position as Canon of St. Peter’s, has fared like 
most of those who have gone before him. He has 
been slandered by his foes, and those who should 
have stood forward to help him have listened too 
readily to the inventions of hatred ard malignity ; 
they have been hard and unsympathetic, where 
coldness was cruelty. However, the Count is not 
without friends, and the Rev. J. J. Lias, who now 
occupies the pulpit at Cambridge once filled by 
F. D. Maurice, inheriting the courage and the 
charity, though not the doctrines, of his great 
predecessor, has come forward in his defence. 
Referring to statements that have been ‘“‘indus- 
triously circulated in some quarters,” Mr. Lias 
reminds the detractors that there is a law of libel 
in Italy as well as in England, and warns them 
of the dangers which they are recklessly incurring. 
Then, passing on from merely personal charges to 
other parts of the indictment, he shows that 
Count Campello has retained throughout the 
position which he took up at the time of his great 
renunciation, and that he has shown no desire to 
wander from one communion to another. Nor 
has he the slightest inclination towards Socialism 
and Republicanism. A man who is already 
engaged in a great religious conflict, taxing 
strength and endurance, mind and soul, to the 
uttermost, will hardly desire to make his burden 
heavier by involving himself in a revolt against 
the civil power at the same time. Nor is it true 
that he desires to ‘‘unsettle” the faith of his 
fellow-countrymen. He finds them unsettled 
already, and his one desire is to give them some 
definite convictions, some secure foundation of 
principle on which they can find firm foothold. 
The defence is complete and convincing. 


THE WOMEN OF SPAIN. 


A great barrier, moral as well as physical, 
seems to divide Spain from other nations. She 
stands alone, isolated and unknown ; only now 
and then do we get a glimpse into the interior of 
the country, and it is hard to learn anything 
definite about the condition of the people. The 
impressions of passing strangers cannot be 
trusted, and it is but rarely that the natives 
break their silence. However, a most interesting 
account of the women of Spain appeared in 
the June number of the Fortnightly Review, 
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written by a Spanish lady who knows and loves 
her fellow-countrywomen, while she is by no 
means blind to their faults and failings. She has 
much to say in their praise, but points out a very 
serious danger which threatens the future of the 
nation. There was a time, she tells us, not 
further remote than the beginning of this century, 
when women and men stood intellectually and 
morally on very much the same level. They felt 
and thought alike ; their creed in religion and in 
politics was the same. The bonds of union 
between them were strong and close. But change 
came: Men received political rights till then un- 
known. The old system crashed down in ruin, 
and a new world rose, and in that new world 
those who had once been united found a gulf 
between them. Man had advanced, woman had 
stood still; she had no inclination of her own 
towards progress, and man was but too ready to 
leave her where she was. He coveted education 


for himself, he denied it to her. He threw off 


all the restraints of faith, but rivetted every fetter 
on her, binding her down to ceremony and 
superstition, while resenting any tendency to 
spiritual rapture or religious elevation. And asa 
natural consequence of this selfish folly the 
nation is divided against itseli—the women, in a 
state of moral and intellectual torpor, with their 
eyes fixed on the past ; the men, emancipated from 
the saving and healthy restraints of domestic and 
family life, ardently aspiring to the future. A 
kingdom thus divided cannot stand. 


CHILD-WIDOWS IN INDIA. 


If the’word woman be uttered, says the Tamil 
proverb, even a demon will be moved with 
compassion ; and so long as the present system of 
¢child-marriage continues, with all the misery and 
sorrow and crime of which it is the source, the 
saying is only too true. The condition of the 
child-wife is intolerable, ‘but that of the child- 
widow is still worse ; her life is one of prolonged 
wretchedness, she has to endure cruelty in every 
conceivable form, and the one door of escape 
which she once had is now closed against her. 
Nor is it a few who suffer. Ramabdi, the Indian 
lady who has devoted herself to the relief and 
deliverance of her sisters in misfortune, vouches 
for the following statistics. The child-widows in 
British India, omitting the provinces under native 
rulers, number rather more than 600,000. Of 
these, speaking roughly, 79,000 are under nine 
years of age, 207,400 from ten to fourteen, and 
382,800 from fifteen to nineteen. The evil is too 
great for a violent or a sudden cure, and any 
attempt to suppress the system would be a direct 
and obvious breach of the solemn pledge® which 
we made rather more than thirty years ago. 
But still there is hope. All the forces now 
operating in India are hostile to the present state 
of things; it cannot last for ever; as education 








spreads the old superstitions will decay, and the 
influence of Christianity as a factor of moral.and 
social progress must inevitably be felt even by 
those who reject its Gospel. 


MISSIONS TO LEPERS. 


Father Damien has been so completely the hero 
of the hour, that in paying to him the tribute of 
honour and admiration which he so nobly earned, 
other workers in the same field have been over- 
looked and ignored. Several of those who have 
writtenabout him and his work have evidently 
supposed him to be the first Christian missionary 
to devote himself to service of that special kind. 
He has been described as the “founder” and 
‘* pioneer,” not of the special mission in Molokai, 
but :of missions to lepers throughout the world. 
Of course this is an entire mistake. Long before 
he was born, the Moravians, with the same 
fearlessness and self-sacrifice that made him 
glorious, had carried on their ministry of relief 
and consolation among sufferers from the same 
disease in several parts of the world, not shrinking 
from contact with the disease even where it 
assumes its most loathsome and repugnant forms. 
And not to mention other organisations, ‘the 
Mission ‘to Lepers in India carries on the same 
noble work, making use of such hospitals as 
exist—too few, alas! to meet the needs of the 
500,000 lepers to be found in our Empire— 
establishing new asylums, and supporting teachers 
and attendants to care both for the body and the 
soul of those who find a home there. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
PERSECUTION IN THE LOYALTY ISLANDS. 


Several months have now passed since ‘the 
Rev. J. Jones was expelled by the French 
Government from the Island of Maré, where he 
had spent his life in reclaiming the people from 
barbarism, but to this day the charges of political 
intrigue brought against him have never been 
substantiated, and the real motive of that high- 
handed act of intolerance can no longer be 
concealed. The power behind the throne, the 
priests whom France finds so pernicious at home 
but so useful abroad, are determined to suppress 
religious liberty in tle islands, and to compel the 
people to forsake the faith in which they have 
been reared, by persuasion if they can, but, if 
not, by force. The officials of the Government 
are supporting their partisans loyally; law and 
justice are turned to the basest uses. A Pro- 
testant minister has been arrested and compelled 
to cease from administering the Sacrament. A. 
Christian woman has been sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment for teaching the Bible to her friends 
and neighbours. A man has been punished asa 
criminal merely because he wrote a letter to the 
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English missionary describing the Evangelistic 
work still carried on in spite of all obstacles. 
After such outrages as this, will M. Goblet still 
assert that religious liberty in the Loyalty Islands 
is still secure? If he does, few will believe him. 


MISSIONS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


The missionary societies owe a real debt of 
gratitude to their critics. The sharp attack came 
just at the right time to strengthen loyalty and 
to excite an enthusiastic generosity. The very 
societies which had to bear the full force of the 
blast have profited the most by their experience. 
The Church Missionary Society and the Baptist 
Missionary Society, so far from losing friends, both 
report that their incomes have been larger during 
the past year than at any previous time, and the 
London Missionary Society, which a short time 
ago was labouring hard under a heavy load of 
debt, is now practically free from the burden, and 
has assurances of an increased revenue for some 
years to come. Nor is this the only good result. 
What was captious and unfair in criticism served 
to rouse just indignation, and to stimulate sym- 
pathy where it was flagging. But, on the other 
hand, some suggestions repudiated in the heat of 
conflict are now admitted to be of real value, and 
when tested by practice and experience they may 
lead to wise and beneficial changes. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
LORD SIDNEY GODOLPHIN OSBORNE. 


For many generations it has been one of the 
glories of England that our foremost champions 
of freedom and progress have come, not from 
those who were themselves the victims of 
oppression and evil, butfrom among therichand the 
powerful. In the lives of our Greys, our-Russells, 
and our Shaftesburys, we find sympathy proving 
itself mightier than the sense of wrong, com- 
passion than the thirst for revenge. Of their 
number, less indeed in fame but sharing their 
spirit, was Sidney Godolphin Osborne, the 
brother of the Duke of Leeds. He was an old 
man when he died, and a new world had grown 
up around him which hardly knew him ; but for 
more than forty years, from the country parish 
where his life was spent, he spoke out with a 
vigour, an earnestness, and a sincerity that could 
not fail to impress even those who were not 
convinced. He made the columns of the .7'imes 
his pulpit, and whenever any great social question 
was under discussion, a letter above the familiar 
initials, full of sound and practical sense, was 
certain to appear, showing what had been already 
done to deal with the evil, and what remedies still 
remained. He knew the real state of the poor 
and the conditions under which they had to live, 





and while he did not hesitate to condemn their 
vices as boldly as he denounced the extravagance 
and the selfishness of the rich, he never failed to 
make due allowance for their special difficulties 
and temptations. It has been said of him, and 
not altogether without reason, that there was 
more of the benevolent squire than of the priest 
in his life and work; but if this was so, the 
reason was not any coldness or indifference to the 
Gospel he proclaimed, but because he felt it was 
cruel and hopeless to exhort men to virtue, 
purity, and temperance in the Church, while the 
associations, influences, and conditions of their 
everyday lives practically condemned them to 
degradation, ignorance, and sin. 


FATHER DAMIEN. 


A story of heroism still touches the world. 
Our hearts are not yet dead to the higher 
instincts. If men believed the selfish creed 
which too many of them profess, a devotion like 
Father Damien’s would but call up a smile of 
ridicule or scorn ; instead of that it has sent a 
thrill through the whole of Christendom, and, 
without waiting for Pope or Council to speak, he 
has been enrolled as a martyr and a saint, not for 
genius, not for eloquence, still less for learning, 
but for the depth and intensity of his self- 
sacrificing love. We can see one great force 
supreme throughout his life: when in his youth he 
suddenly devotes himself to God and the Church ; 
when hevolunteers for obscureservice in the remote 
Pacific world ; and when, sixteen years ago, seeing 
the lepersisolated by a wise and kindly severity 
in the little island of Molokai, friendless, hopeless, 
degraded, and wretched, as they then were, he 
resolved to spend the remaining years of his life 
among them, with the certainty that soon or late 
the terrible disease must fall on him as well. 
What he succeeded in doing for the people for 
whom he had given up everything is now known 
to all; how he relieved sufferers, comforted the 
sorrowing, inspired with courage, self-respect, 
affection, and faith those who had sunk into the 
lowest depths, working on patiently and 
hopefully until the place which he found a 
hell became for many the very gate of Heaven, 
and even after the malignant leprosy had 
fastened on him and disfigured him, retaining 
his brightness and bravery to the end. Those 
for whom he lived, laboured, suffered, and died, 
may say of him, as of One greater, ‘surely 
he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” 
While the great world outside, that only hears 
the story of his devotion, will bless and reverence 
his name, because in his own experience he has 
proved that the powerof the Faith which changed 
the face of the earth and turned darkness into 
light is not yet extinét, but still mighty to in- 
spire and te save. 
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Large Bonuses 
Unsurpassed Security. 
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INVESTED FUNDS BONUSES DECLARED 


&2,539,609 £2,971,852 
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Financial Position. 








Assurance Fund .. .. .. «.. «. $2,365,270 
Deduct Net Liability under Assurance Transactions 

at December 31st, 1887 ee we eve «. 1,914,147 

eee 





Moiety of Profits reserved 
until the next Division of 


Profits in 1893 jas .»- £225,561 12 2 
Shareholders’ Portion _... 6,804 18 0 
Policyholders’ Portion ... 218,756 14 2 
(This sum will yield additions to ———— £451,123 44 


Policies, payable at death, ex- 
ceeding £342,038.) 





Absolute Security. 





The Valuation at December 31st, 1887, was based 
on the safe test of the H™ Tables, and 34 per cent. 
interest. The above figures, therefore, without 
reckoning the liability of the Shareholders, afford 
to the Assured what is the paramount consideration, 
namely, Absolute Security. 





Claims and Surrenders have been paid since the 
foundation of the Office in 1806, amounting to ... £,8,459,173 





Equitable Division of Profits. 





Bonuses vest immediately they are declared, and may be dealt with as follows :— 
1. Added to the Sum Assured. 


2. Surrendered for Cash Value. 








3. Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 
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Comparative Statement 


As to Policies of Assurance in Nine Offices. 





Upon a Policy for £5,000 which has become a Claim, £14,176. 6s. was paid. 
The same life was also assured in eight other offices, and the Solicitors who received 
the Claims testified to the fact that the ‘‘ PROVIDENT” Bonuses were by far the largest. 




















Total 

Amount Bonuses TOTAL 

OFFICE. Fh a ae Added by the | _peteived 

Dai : the Assure 
4 4 i s. da. & a 
The Provident Life Office... 5,000 | 10,242/9,176 6 0 14476 6 0 
CMOS FOE Wis oh nh abe 5 iises0cecs 3,000 5,463 | 2,637 x 7] 5,637 r 7 
i Dire ras cascctcctccd $000 5,673 558 15 7] 3,558 15 7 
a ee eee ree 5,000 | 13,827 | 7,125 0 Of 12,125 0 0 
gt RP iewteeents tedewesssn 5,000 | 12,810 | 3,589 o 10] 8,589 0 10 
gj! “NE A a wasanneenseudessees 5,000 | 13,951 | 8,489 3 4] 13,489 3 4 
99 NO. Pecccccecccccvocecece| 3,000 71434 794 4311 3,794 4.11 
vo NO. 8 ....... cc cccccccccece| §,000 | 26,520 | 3,366 0 4] 8,366 o 4 
OE ne ree 5,000 13,230 ) 2,136 7 10] 7,136 7 10 











The Bonuses, added to the sums assured by the eight offices referred to, ranged from 
60f per cent. to as low as 9? per cent. upon the Premiums received ; whereas, in the 
case of the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” the Bonus was actually as high as 894 per cent. upon 
Premiums received. 

This is powerful evidence of the advantage and superiority of the Bonus System 
as adopted by the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” as well as a proof of the uninterrupted prosperity 
the Office has enjoyed for upwards of three-quarters of a century. 


Half-Credit System. 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term of Life (Table A. in 
Prospectus), and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 





Under this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 
years, at the option of the Assured; the other half-premium remains a charge against 
the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest. 

The arrears of half-premium may be paid off at any time, or be deducted from the 
Sum Assured when the Claim arises. 


(Explanatory leaflet may be obtained upon application to the Secretary.) 


Liberal Conditions. 


The ‘‘ PROVIDENT” confers, in an exceptional degree, all legitimate advantages the 
system of Life Assurance can, with safety, command, and which most commend themselves 
to persons who are about to effect Assurances. 
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Trustees and Directors. 
THOMAS BARNEY, Eso. WILLIAM COPLAND JUDD, Eso. 


SEYMOUR A. BEAUMONT, Esq., Man. Dir. Maj. DUDLEY DUCKWORTH KING. 


WILLIAM S. BEAUMONT, Esq. ADMIRAL Sir GEO. ST. VINCENT 


ROLAND YORKE BEVAN, Esq. DUCKWORTH KING, Br., K.C.B, 


Lt.-GEn. HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.B. THE RIGHT Hon. LoRD KINNAIRD. 
CHARLES F. CUNDY, Esq. MajJ.-GEN. RODERICK MACKENZIE. 
EDWARD JOHN FOSTER, Esq. WILLIAM PHILIP SNELL, Esa. 
JOHN NATHANIEL FOSTER, Esq. WILLIAM HENRY.SPENCER, Esa. 





Actuary and Secretary. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Eso. 
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Absolute Security. 
Equitable Distribution of Profits. 
Large Bonuses. 


‘ (Thi ff th dvanta if Li P ium 
Half-Credit System, ying the early Years of Life) 














Liberal Conditions. 
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THOMAS BARNEY, Esq. 
SEYMOUR A. BEAUMONT, Esq., Man.Dir.| Maj. DUDLEY DUCKWORTH KING, 


Trustees and Directors. 
WILLIAM COPLAND JUDD, Esa. 


WILLIAM S. BEAUMONT, Esq. ADMIRAL Sir GEO. ST. VINCENT 


ROLAND YORKE BEVAN, Esq. 


Lt.-Gen. HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.B. THE RIGHT Hon. LorD KINNAIRD. 
CHARLES F. CUNDY, Esq. Maj.-GEN. RODERICK MACKENZIE. 
EDWARD JOHN FOSTER, Esq. WILLIAM PHILIP SNELL, Esa. 
JOHN NATHANIEL FOSTER, Esq. WILLIAM HENRY.SPENCER, Eso. 
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Actuary and Secretary. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Esa. 
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Absolute Security. 





Equitable Distribution of Profits. 





Large Bonuses. 





Half-Credit System (This offers the advantage of a Low Premium 


during the Early Years of Life.) 





Liberal Conditions. 
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W BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 


= e- Affords Mutual Assurance with 
2 Perfect Security without Individual Liability. 


DIRECTORS. 


Cbairman.—_HENRY BARNETT, Esq, 
DeputysCbairman.—The Right Hon. E. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE. 
ROBERT CRAWFURD ANTROBUS, Esq. ; C. H. W. ACOURT REPINGTON, Esq. 
CHARLES ARTHUR BARCLAY, Esq. Sir GEO. KETTILBY RICKARDS, K.C.B. 
MICHAEL BIDDULPH, Esq., M.P. |} ALFRED SARTORIS, Esq. 
ALFRED BUCKLEY, Esq. Right Hon. LORD SUDELEY. 
JOHN HARMAN, Esq. RICHARD WOOLLCOMBE, Esq. 


Secretary.—_JOHN RALPH GRIMES, Esq. 
y Actuary.—_RICHARD CHARLES FISHER, Esq. 2) 
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> Economic + Life + Hssurance + Society. < 








Assurances at the lowest rates of Premium, and at the same time secures to 
Policyholders the full benefit of their contributions. The rates are considerably 
lower than those usually charged for Assurances, with early participation in Profits, thus 
securing the immediate advantage of a larger original Assurance than may be obtained 
elsewhere for the same payment. 
Examples of Single Premium or Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of £100, 
payable at Death, With Profits. 


tar ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Established 1823) grants 


























Age ANNUAL PREMIUM PAYABLE DURING— 

next | Single 

Birth- Premium. Whole Term | Twenty Years| Fifteen Years| Ten Years | Five Years 

day. of Life. only. | only. | only. | only. 
Cee DERE SEL VEIT cA Ae ss 

20 | 3312 9 | 114 7 21 0|/313/426/77 6 

25 | 3614 7 119 0 216 0 | 3.7 3 | 410 § 8 I 4 

30 | 40 3 5 2 4 3 os ws 31310 | 419 2 816 8 

35 | 44 4 7 210 I 385/418] $9 5 914 9 

40 49 1 8 219 9 33632 | 42 § 6 288 |} 1036 6 





SECURITY, 
FunpDs In HAND wea aia Sia aa ade «+ $3,596,468 
ANNUAL INCOME en ne oo, - — «+ $362,866 
EXISTING SUMS ASSURED, including outstanding Bonuses £9,190,997 
CLAIMs have been paid to the amount of nearly Eight millions and three-quarters. 
CaAsH PROFITS have been declared, amounting to nearly Three millions sterling, 
representing Reversionary Bonuses of Four millions seven hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand pounds; and, in some instances, Policies have been trebled in amount by the 


accrued Bonuses. 
MUTUAL CONSTITUTION. 
There being no Shareholders to participate in the Profits, the whole are divided among 
the Policyholders, who are expressly exempt from individual liability 


ADVANTAGES. 

SELECT BuSINESS.—Policies are issued only on first-class lives. 

EQUITABLE AND COMPOUND Bonus SysTEM.—Policies in the ECONOMIC not only 
increase in participation, at each succeeding Division, in proportion to the increased age 
of the Assured, but the additions are also calculated on the original Sums Assured and 
previous Bonuses. 

EarLy Bonus.—Notwithstanding the very low rates of Premium charged, the Profits are 
not reserved for the exclusive benefit of any select class of Policyholders, but are divided 
amongst all With-Profit Policies in force at each investigation, the Bonuses vesting after 
payment of the fifth year’s Premium. 

INTERMEDIATE BONUS paid for each year from the date of the preceding investigation on 
all Policies of not less than five years’ duration which may become Claims before the next Division. 

OpTiION GIVEN IN APPLYING BONUSES.—The Bonuses declared at each Division may be 
applied either to increase the Sums Assured, or to reduce the future Premiums for the remainder 
of life or for five years only, or the immediate value may be taken in Cash. 

IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims are paid immediately on production of proof 
of death and title. 

The Conditions will be found most favourable to the Assured as regardi— 


SURRENDER VALUES, PAYMENTS OF CLAIMS, 
WHOLE WORLD POLICIES, FULLY PAID-UP POLICIES, 
LIMITS OF FREE RESIDENCE, LOANS ON THE SOCIETY’S POLICIES, 
REINSTATEMENT OF LAPSED POLICIES. 


0 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
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la DIRECTORS :— x 
Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Esq., J.P., D.L. 
Deputy-Chairman—H. J. ATKINSON, Esq., M.P. 





Lr.-Cor. A. M. ARTHUR. W. K. PARKER, Esq., F.R.S. 

Rt. Hon. H. H. FOWLER, M.P. T. W. POCOCK, :Hea.; J.P. 

GEORGE LIDGETT, Esa. Wa. GAGE SPICER, Esa. 
A. McARTHUR, Esq., M.P. Rev. J. A. SPURGEON. 
JOHN NAPIER, Esq. JOHN VANNER, Esq., J.P. 


S. D. WADDY, .Esq., Q.C., M.P. 


Medical Officers :— 
C. B. RADCLIFFE, Esq., M.D., 25, Cavendish Square, W. 


S. O. HABERSHON, Esq., M.D., 70, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
R. CLEMENT LUCAS, Esq., B.S., F.R.C.S., 18, Finsbury Square, E.C. 


Bankers :—THE CITY BANK. 
Solicitors:—Messrs. INGLE, COOPER, & HOLMES, 20, Threadneedle St., E.C. 
Secretary :—W. W. BAYNES, F.I.A. 











Financial Wosifion 31st pecemBber, 
1888. 





Annual Income for 1888 - - - £417,237 | 
Assurance Fund = - - - £2,788,350 | 
New Policies issued in 1888—2,915 Assuring £894,330 | 
New Annual Premiums thereon - - £30,790 | 
Total Amount apportioned as Bonus + £1,465,911 | 
Total Amount Paid in Claims - - £28,046,032 | 
Policies now in force for - - - £9,973,637 | 














F. CARTWRIGHT, PRINTER, 27, SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 
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Ninth Quinquennial BWonrs. 








PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS. 


SN THEIR REPORT,. presented to the Forty-FIFTH 
ANNUAL MEETING of the Society on March 13, 1889, 
the Directors congratulated the Share and Policy holders 
on the very satisfactory results of the operations of the 
Society during the recent quinquennial period, as shewn by the Report 
of the Actuary, Mr. A. H. Baivey, late President of the Institute of 
Actuaries, the surplus for distribution as Bonus being £386,216, as 
against £278,039 in 1884. 








Comparing the past five years with those ending in 1888. 


THE NEw ASSURANCES... ‘a »+. increased from £3,561,476 to £8,740,365 
Tue ToTAL ANNUAL INCOME ... ra re £337,950.t0 £417,237 
THE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FuND ‘3 42,155,313 to 2,788,350 
THE ToTaL AMouNT ASSURED pa Pa £8,490, 123 to £9,973,637 


PROFIT REALIZED BY THE SOCIETY. 


The recent valuation was carried out on the stringent basis of the Institute of 
Actuaries, H™ Mortality Tables, and 334 per cent. Interest, the average rate realised 
by the Society’s Funds during the quinquennium having been £4 7s, 5d. per cent. 

The whole of the value of the ‘‘ loading,” or difference between the net premiums 
and those payable to the office has been peserved for future expenses and profit, the 
amount being £1,024,182, 

Other special reserves have been made_on this occasion, in addition to the 
£22,702 recommended by the Actuary. 

The financial position of the Society, after making these reserves, was as 





follows :— 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUNDS wer ose £2,788, 350 
ESTIMATED LIABILITY ... “ san ae 2,379,432 
Surplus en £408,918 
re 


This provides for additions to the Policies at the rate of £1 10s. Od. per cent. on the 
sum assured and all previous bonuses for each annual premium paid during the 
quinquennium. At the last division in 1884 the corresponding reversionary bonus 
was at-the rate of £1 7s. 6d, per cent. and the amount divided has increased 


£108,177 ; from £278,039 to £386,216. 
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EXAMPLES OF BONUS. 


The large rate of Profit to individual Policy-holders will be seen from the 
following specimen table :— 









































Bonus allotted to Policies for £100 each, effected at the respective 
ages of 20, 30, 40 and 50, and having been respectively in force 
for 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 years. 

ci. NUMBER OF YEARS IN FORCE. 

So aoe 

— 5 10 15 20 25 30 

Aa Gis 6 alZ $s &15 ew. @i2' 6 41s a & 

20 | Reversionary Bonus ...)}7 10 0/7 18 0/8 100/817 O|/9 30/9170 

Cash Bonus... 12 0 7/2 7130/2 17-7/3 7 2/3 163) 4145 
Reduction of Premium |}O 2 I|0 2 8/0 34\|0 4@ Tie 5010 7.0 

80 | Reversionary Bonus ...|7 10 0/7 18 o|8 11 0/8 19 O|9 89/919 0 
Cash Bonus... 1210 10/3 O 0/3 149/4 5 11}5 12) 5 193 
Reduction of Premium }o 2 11/0 3 9/0 51/0 6 4/0 8 5| ems 

.| 40 | Reversionary Bonus ,..|7 ro. 0/7 18 0/8 12019 0 0]9 14 o|r0 60 
Cash Bonus... ... ...13 4 ©1315 10/4 125|5 7 71/6 80/17 87 
Reduction of Premium |o 4 3/0 5 7/0 7 8|0 10 3/0 14 5| 1 04 

50 | Reversionary Bonus. ...}7 10 0/7 18 0/8 14 ol9 0/9 16 alto ° 
Cash Bonus... w14 O 6/412 2/5 15 0|6 “2 Si %2 5| 8 142 
Reduction of Premium |o 6 8/0 8 7/0 16 4)0 18 3\1 6 1) 1 16 I 




















DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS. 


Profits are divided every five years; nine-tenths being appropriated to the 
Assured. £1,465,911 have been allotted to the Assured at the various divisions 
hitherto made. set 

Profits are apportioned on the sum assured, together with the amount of all 
previous Bonuses ; they may be taken either as a reversionary addition to the policy, 
as a present cash payment, or in reduction of all future premiums. 


MORTALITY IN THE QUINQUENNIUM. 


The Claims which have arisen by death during the past five years have been well 
within the numbers anticipated and provided for by the Society’s Tables, as will be 
seen by the following table :— 





























Expected Deaths 
Year, Number of Deaths. by Amount Paid. 
Carlisle Table. 
1884 317 417 £130,528 
1885 335 437 178,609 
1886 390 452 193,945 
1887 396 469 143,721 
1888 371 485 150,980 
Total Five Years 1,809 2,260 £797,783 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


It has always been the aim of the Directors of the STAR to keep the Society in 





the front rank among kindred Institutions, both as regards the ample character of the 
Reserves made for its liabilities, and also in reference to the liberality of its conditions 
of Assurance. 

They take the broad view that, acting upon sound general principles in the 
conduct of the business of the Society, minor imposts and petty restrictions may be 
cafely disregarded, as producing to the Society no adequate return for the annoyance 
and trouble occasioned thereby to their supporters, 

In pursuance of this policy they have widely extended the limits of free Residence 
and travel ; adopted further facilities for keeping policies on foot, and the revival of 
lapsed policies ; arranged for the issue of free paid-up policies on application, and 
for the immediate payment of Claims, and adopted a new and reduced Non-Profit 
Table—so that the expense of Assurances connected with Life Interests, &c., has 
been materially diminished. The Society also grants Annuities on favorable terms, 
and purchases Life Interests and Reversions. 

The STar confers in a special degree all legitimate advantages which Life 
Assurance can with safety secure, and on the three important points of Seeurity, 
Profit and Liberality, the Society appeals to its Policy-holders and the Public for 
a full measure of confidence and support ; and the Directors believe that the future 
progress and prosperity of the Society will be in every way worthy of its past history, 
and present satisfactory position. 


























| ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 
For Assuring £100 at Death, with £100 on attaining the following ages, 
Participation of Profits. or at Death, if before. With Profits. 
Age next 
Birthday| 5O 55 60 
Age Annual Age Annual | 
next | Premiums. ||p-"C*" | Premiums. 46a |45. 4 )£ 5 a. 
Birthday. * || Birthday. ? 20 +o 213 3 267 
21 359 215 4 262 
Le & 4s. @. 22 3 8 8 217 5 299 
15 113 2 38 332 23 311 9 219 8 211 6 
16 114 0 39 330 24 315 2 ee 213 4 
17 114 9 40 3 411 25 te 3 48 215 4 
18 115 8 41 3 61 26 430 37 6 217 5 
19 116 5 42 3 81 27 47813209 219 9 
20 117 4 43 311 0 28 412 3 3 13 10 ee 
21 118 3 44 313 2 29 417 6 317 4 3 4 8 
22 119 3 45 315 5 30 S23 -4 1. 4-2 3-1 99-4 
23 204 46 317 11 31 599 oe 310 3 
24 “i 47 4°7 32 5 16 1% 498 313 4 
25 2237 48 437 33 6 410 414 7 316 8 
26 239 49 4 61 34 6 13 11 4 19 11 a@ 3 
27 250 50 410 6 35 741 5 59 442 
28 26 4 51 | 4% 7 36 7315 9 512 3 485 
29 277i] &3 4.18 11 37 8 9 2 519 6 413 0 
30 289 53 5 3 6 38 9 410 67 6 41711 
31 210 0 54 se 4 39 10 3 4 616 7 $34 
32 21m 4 55 513 7 40 1x 5 6 7 610 594 
33 212 9 56 519 3 41 roe 7138 7 516 o 
34 2% 3 57 655 42 812 2 6 3 4 
35 215 11 58 6 11 10 43 9 8 o 611 8 
36 217 6 59 618 4 44 Io 6 9 710 
37 219 3 60 749 45 ln 9 3 71x 6 
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Macniven & Cameron’ 6 


=PENS=> 


ARE RECOMMENDED BY 
2347 Newspapers, 


And have been awarded Prize Medals and Diplomas of Honour 
at the Recent 


Inventions Exhibition, London, 1885, sexe 
Liverpool Exhibition, 1886. * 
++ Edinburgh Exhibition, 1886. 
* Newcastle Exhibition, 1887. 
% Adelaide Exhibition, 1887. 


Macniven & Cameron's Series comprise Pens for every hand. 


“THEY are a Treasure.”—Sfandard. 
“THEY are made to suit even the most fastidious writer.”—Court Circular. 
“We thank them for introducing such luxurious Pens.”"—Ovan Times. 
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THE LATEST INVENTION. WRITE 


FLYING ‘J’ PEN = 





Sf" * SAMPLE BOX 


A “J” Pen fitted with a simple CONTAINING 
reservowr, and capable of writing over ALL THE KINDS, 
100 Words with one dip of Ink. tty Pon. 
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6d. and 1s. per Box. 











































ge BEWARE OF THE PARTY “Wy 


OFFERING IMITATIONS OF 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S PENS} 
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“They embody improvements of great Yalue.—Zngineer. 





THE WAVERLEY . WAVERLEY PEN “They are a treasure.”— 
Pp , 


MACNIVEN& CAMERON : 
EDINBURGH Standard. 





THE PICKWICK — %, | THE PICKWICK PEN “Embodies an improvement 
= EDINBURGH of great value.”—Zngineer. 





“Par excellence the 


THE OWL PEN. < © (THE OWL PEN ia 


(Lurucu-down soint.) 





THE FLYING S VE Furnc SEotcuman “The fastest pen we have 
SCOTCHMAN PEN. ne Seria «ever used.” —Sportsman. 


(Broad turned-up Point.) 





<—e N° S.HINDOO PEN. _/ ow . r 
me MACNIVEN& CAMERON € vouch for their ex 


EDINBURGH cellence.”—£xaminer. 


THE HINDOO PEN. 


(Oblique Point in 3 degrees.) 





THE FLYING —~ “Our ‘Editor wrote 300 


Sawrermcrim@ words with one dip of ink.” 


DUTCHMAN PEN. peice” — Dewsbury Reporter. 


(With simple reservoir attachment.) 





used.-—Feling Star. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON 


THE BIG ‘J’ PEN. a | BIC 7 PEN “ The finest pen we ever 


(Extra Broad Point.) 
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6d. AND 1s. PER BOX. “te SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


wr 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 


Patentees of Pens and Penholders, 
Waverley Works, Blair Street, 


EDINBURGH. 

















HAVE YOU 
USED 

















ALIN LOE 


| INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE OF PURITY 
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Pes x ENGLAND, x 
Professor JOHN ATTFIELD, 








-PROFESSOR-OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY TO THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN; AUTHOR OF A MANUAL OF GENERAL, 











MEDICAL, AND PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY. 





HAVE annually, for the past ten years, made an in- 





dependent analysis of Pears’ Soap, and have not 
found “it to vary in quality or in composition. It contains 
neither excess of alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from 


artificial colouring matter. 


. A better, purer, or more usefully durable 
i ————-, Soap cannot be made. 























TEVENSON McADAM. Esq.,Ph.D.&c. 


LECTURER ON CHEMISTRY, SURGEONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH. 











Transparent Soap, which I obtained indiscriminately at 5 





I HAVE made careful analyses of several tablets of Pears’ | 
different shops in Edinburgh, and I can certify to its being a pure 
and genuine Soap, free from admixture with any foreign substances, and | 
practically devoid of causticity. It combines.detergent with.emollient 
properties in a high degree, and if may therefore be used with great 


advantage for toilet and bath purposes, especially in the case of children 
and others whose skin is soft and‘delicate, and liable to be affected by 


a IT 1S ALSO THE CHEAPEST. 
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<7 FOR IT LASTS THE LONGEST. © 


® INDISPUTABLE EVIDENOE 














as x ENGLAND. x x x x 
Dr. REDWOOD, Ph.D.,F.C.S.,F.1-C.,&c. 














ROM. frequent examinations and analyses of it during a 
period of thirty years, | can certify that it possesses the 
properties of an efficient yet mild detergent, without any of the 
objectionable properties of ordinary Soaps, which usually contain 
free fatty acid or caustic alkali, or alkaline salts, giving them a 
greasy, acrid, or irritating character. It is quite free from 





Cocoa Nut Oil and artificial colouring matter, and may be relied 
upon for great purity, uniformity of composition, and agreeable 
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ee 1T MAY BE REPRESENTED AS A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 
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'Chas.R.C.TICHBORNE, Esq.,LLD,FICAFCS. 


» LECTURER ON CHEMISTRY AT CARMICHAEL COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 
» DUBLIN, AND CHEMIST TO THE APOTHECARIES’ HALL, OF IRELAND: 
i HAVE made three separate and independent analyses of Pears’ Soap, obtain- 











ing the samples myself at ordinary Retail Shops, and from these-examinations I am 
enabled to certify to its purity. It is made in the most perfect manner, and is free 
from any causticity—to persons of delicate skin a question of vital importance. 
Being free from all adulteration with water its durability is really remarkable. | cannot 


| speak too highly of it, for it strikingly illustrates the perfection of 


' Toilet Soap. Within the last few years a great number of Transparent Soaps, imita- 
tions of Messrs. Pears’ invention, have appeared in the market of.a most inferior and 
‘injurious character, consisting of Cocoa Nut Oil, Glycerine, and a large addition of water. 
m, and I have found in them over fifty per cent. of free caustic soda, and nearly one-third water. 
gy sed hardly say that such Soaps are necessarily most hurtful. 








PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY & PHARMACY TO THE PHARMACEUTICAL _| 
' Society OF GREAT BRITAIN. a 
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HAVE YOU 
USED 


F E AR S Soap? 
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EETHAM'S 


a” + oy 


Glycerine 
éGucum 


IsIN VALUABLE during the SUMMER MONTHS for PRESERVING 
_the COMPLEXION from the effects of the HOT SUN, WINDS, HARD 
eeren, &c. IT Keers THE SKIN CooL and RerresHeo in the Hottest 
)Weatuer, and entirely Removes and Prevents all SUNBURN, RED- 
HES, TARITATION MU &c., and renders the Skin Delicately 'S0FT 
ITE. It is the most perfect Emollient Milk 
the "Sein vo feduesd, and no Lady who values her Complexion 
d ever be without it. Bottles, 1/-, 1/9, and 2/6, of all Chemists 
Perfumers. Any size free for 3d. extra by the sole Makers, 

M. BEETHAM & SON Chemists, Cheltenham. 


jBenger’s 
~~ Food 


“Retained when all other Foods are rejected. 
able.”—London Medical Record. 
EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 
“The infant was very delicate ; our medical adviser ordered 
your Food. The result in a short time was wonderful ; the little 
fe ad og strong and fat, and is nowin a thriving condition—in 
flower of the flock.’’ 
BENGER’S FOOD is Sold in Tins, at 4/6, 216, 8/-, & 10/-, 
by Chemists, &c., Everywhe 
The Trade supplied by all Wholesale Houses. 


CHILDREN 
and 
INVALIDS. 


It is invalu- 





BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
4, Queen Street Place, City. 

JOHN MIDDLETON HARE, Esq., Stoke Newington. 

FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq. (Hon. Secretary, Sunday School 
Union), Clapton. 

THOMAS EDMUND HELLER, Esq. (Member of London School 
Board), 40, Ganden Road, Clapham, 8.W. 

WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq. -, Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn, 

WILLIAM POTTER OLNEY, Esq., New Kent Road. 

WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood. 

EDWARD BEAN ‘UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D. (Honorary Secretary, 
Baptist Missionary Society), Hampstead. 








AUDITORS. ¥ =f se 
ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, Esq. (Secretary, Baptist Missionary 
Society), Furnival Street, Holborn. 
ALFRED CONDER, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., Palace Chambers, Westminster. 
Rey. LEWIS BORRETT WHITE, D.D. (Rector of St. Mary Alder- 
mary), Queen Street, City. 
TORS 


LICI k 
Messrs. HENRY GOVER so 8, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., F.1.A., 
ASSISTANT ACTUARY. —¥r EDERIC tim GovER, 


SUB-MANAGER.— min W WILKINSON Farry, Esq. 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1889. 


NEW meee 
1,184 Policies issued for 3 eee 
New Premium — of FORGE ooo ove 7,046 
27,323 Policies, om --- 25,079,327 
EVENUE oF THE YEAR. 

£148,278 





£226,298. 


eee 


Premiums ooo 
Interest, &c. £138,554 
«+» £1,256,420 
. £1,216,810 


ACCUMULATED FUND. 
Laid by in the year .. 
Accumulated Fund on Sist st January, 1889 


Claims and Bonuses paid under Company's Policies .. 





PRICE 


4 As. 


40°), Discount for Cash. 
PER 


fine «2/6 WEEK, 


With the Option of Purchase. 


SINGER’S 


CAUTION.—TO AYOID 
DECEPTION, buy no Machine 
unless the Company's Trade 
Name “SINGER” is 
printed upon the arm. 


THE SINGER MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, 


39, FOSTER LANE, 
LONDON, E.C., 
and 443 Branches 
throughout 
Great Britain 
and 
Ireland. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 


Gambric Pocket Handkerchiefs, 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
3 DOZEN 
Children’ 8 ” Hemstite hed : 
Ladi ba: eS a3, Ladies 2/114 
. 3/6 | Gent's 4/11 


By Appointments to the Queen and the Empress 
Frederick of Germany. 


VR 7: pow ema $ AND CLEAVER, BELFAST 
m d graphic ‘Address, ‘ Linen, Belfast. 


Borwick's 
Baking 
Powder 








SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS, 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
for immediate use a very lai assortmen 
of BOYS & YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. They 
will also be pleased to send, upon applica- 
tion, PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the 
wearof Gentlemen, Boys,or Ladies, together 
with their New ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE OF FASHIONS, containing about 
300 Engravings. This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price Lists, 
&c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 
Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies. 
Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS? “ Wear- 
Resisting” Fabrics (Reg.) are especially 
adapted “for BOYS’ HARD WEAR. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, dc., 


RN Regnitioe iain. 63 & 67, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C, 


dyed serge, fast colour. 





T IRRITATION AND: COUGH. 


Soreness and Dryness, Tickling and Irritation, inducing Oougly and affecting the 
Voice. For these symptoms use - 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands, at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, the 
Glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively healing. 





Sold only in Boxes 7}d.,-and Tins Is. 1}d., labelled— 


JAMES EPPS & CO.; HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 


Dr, GzorcE Moorg, in his work on ** Nose and Throat Diseases,” says: ‘‘ The Glycerine Jujubes prepared by James 
Epps and Co, are of undoubted service as a curative or palliative agent.” 


Dr. Gorpow Hormes, Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary, writes: ‘‘ After an extended 
trjal, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit in almost all forms of Throat Disease.” 














UNDER THE DIRECT PATRONAGE OF H.M, THE QUEER, 


EGERTON BURNETT, 


a 6 eee | pond to the 1a,the Royal Families of Burope and! 


Art Fabrics 


Royal Serges and other Fashionable Materials for Refined 9% 
Dress in entirely New Artistic Designs and High-Class Weay. Be 
in PureWool. Unsurpassed for Beauty, Novelty, and Sterling 
[se Superb Fast Dye. The Immense Variety of Patterns com- 


[rs Specialties for Ladies, Children, and Gentlemen. 
CARRIAGE PAID ON ORDERS OF 20s. AND ABOVE TO ANY PART 
ee THE Ui UNITED Simeon. 
O AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


RGERTON “BURNETT. r. Wellington, Somerset, England, 


DINNER AND SUPPER DAINTIES. Clever Recipes are given 
away with every packet of Bird’s Custard Powder. 


| This Admirable Substitute for 
Eggsismost enjoyable withTinned 
and Preserved Fruits, and pro- 
br vides an endless variety of Choice 
Dishes. 
Soldeverywhere, 
in 6d. Boxes, suffi- 
cient for 3 Pints ; 
ls. Boxes for 7 
Pints. 
SOSTENENT “T heartily recommend 
ie r it.. Eggs may disagree. 
The per tection: of of ‘Fou Tone, and Durability.” This will not."—-GOoRDON 
For Silex. on the THREE YEARS |®T4?15S, C-M., M.D., RN. 


SYSTEM. BYERYETARO guaranteed for FIVE YEARS. 
Hlust ies id by the Prin pad Masi way Sold Everywhere, in 64. Dente, aang for 3 Pints; 1s, Boxes, 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & ee ot thia valuable site work, cont contain GRATIS” The new and enlarged edition «3 


18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDO a eg sane hi, wil beset pose 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS BY { *POINTMENT TO-H-R.Hy THE rn hs Of Wats, | evpiiation to ALPRED BIRD ¢ SONE Dirmigtan, ee 
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YOU USED PEARS’ Soaps 


AX p CO., PRINTERS, LONDON. 








